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Spare the Oil 


CONOMIZING on your motor oil 


to chance. 
man see if you have enough oil. 


A gtade is made for your car. 


INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 


Oils and Greases 


and spoil the car 


money. The pennies you save will have to be paid 
a hundred-fold in motor repairs. Millions of dollars in re- 
pair bills for burnt bearings and scored cylinders could 
have been prevented by proper lubrication. 
Every time you buy gasoline have the service 
Fill your crank-case with 
POLARINE—the high-quality, heat-resisting motor oil. 


STANDARD O1L COMPANY 


POLARINE 


will cost you 


Don’t trust 





CROWN GASOLINE 
tained popularity is proof of Quality. Alway. 


mileage. 


Is the most popular motor-fuel, year in and year out. Sus- 


it's “Always Better.” Easy start—dquick pick-up—more 


s first because 














1927 Auto Road 





Maps of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky and Mississippi can be had 
at any STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Kentucky) Service Station free of charge. 











Vlwer Knocks. 


| , at.a sickroom door 

N toone, the most success- 

ful people you know are 

those who enjoy radiant health. 

You'll find they do not neglect 
seemingly trivial ailments, 

You too, should take heed at 

the first sign of constipation 


it is the most frequent cause 
of ill health! 


Take Feen-a-mint, the Chew- 
ing Laxative. You chew it like 
gum. No taste but the tasty 
mint flavor. The medicament it 
contains will correct constipa- 
tion without inconvenience! 

Keep a box in the house. It is 
an inexpensive precaution. 
They’re on sale at all druggists. 





FREE WATCH! 


Genuine American make, solid gold effect, a dandy 
timekeeper, positively FREE for advertising purposes, 
with every NUWAY 


STORM COAT. 


est weather. Special model. Snap- 
py lines, husky material. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Especially made 
for professional men, i and 
outdoor workers. Usually sold for 
$8 to $10. Our price only $4.95 and 

h watch. P. oo 
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Says the Managing E¢ 
ILBERT Gusler, who does 
but study farm markets, : 
think that if we want to skim off gp 
of the cream of prosperity we had} 
ter call in old Bossy and some of & 
friends and put them to work. So map 
of our farmer friends have found 
to be true that we are taking the opnm 
tunity this week to pass the idea alg 
Whether you are milking cows org 
read Mr. Gusler’s article on page 3, }} 
Butler’s on page 5 and everything J 








on dairying. “ee 


Nest week: Our issue next week 
not be as big as some but it will 


any of them in interest and importa 


Here are two big features :— 


How We Have Found Increased . 
in Old Age, a symposium from our readen 
arranged by Editor Clarence Poe. . 


Spring and Summer Plans to Make 
try Pay, by J. H. Wood. 


HOW DO THEY GET BY? | 


HE editor of the Greensboro New 

reports a discussion before the North 
Carolina Legislature concerning . 
taxation matter which it was said was 
unconstitutional :— Y 











“‘How do we get by in the case ohm 
the insurance companies?’ one states 
man asked. ‘By main strength,’ another: 
stateman answered.” 


The big interests often get by the coms 
stitution “by main strength” both in thes 
legislatures and in Congress. This og 
versation is worth considering in com 
nection with the recent discussion of 
farm relief legislation. 










| GARDEN, COW, AND 50 HENS}, 


2 E ARE getting better restligy 
from our advertising than ever™ 
before in our history.” So says a seed: 
man who has been advertising with 
for probably ten years. This is indeed 
a good sign. Farmers are beginning i 
see the folly of buying high-priced fam 
with low-priced “money crops.” In 19275 
as in all previous years— 





“With garden, cow, and fifty hens, 
And hogs that graze (not housed in pens), 
The farm’s prosperity begins.” 4 


“I SEE BY THE ADS—” 


° ELL, I swan,” said Marthy, “ain't 
that the nicest thing?” “Which | 
is?” says I. “That alarm clock I see i 
the ads in this paper that don’t look fike™ 
a alarm clock at™ 

















says I, “why cant] 


about gettin’ up 
early in the month) 
in’ and enjoy thes 
paper?” “Bill Cas- 
per, you're a gehy 
tin’ more trifii®) 
and lazy every day 
you live,” says She} 
with a vengeance, 
“That’s what's 
matter with you now 
you ain’t gettin’ up early like you used 





BILL CASPER 


t! to since you’re a settin’ and readin’ the) 


ue, red or green. 
NU MFG. CO., 
16 W. 17 St., New York, Dep.P.F. 





os rg, 


Feen-:a-mint | 


‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 








paper so much at night. You go to te 

in the morning and get me one of 
clocks to set in the kitchen in daytt 
and at the head of the bed on your 

at night. I'll git you up in time to 

the crops in this spring.” 

I see by the ads in this paper they 

a machine that sets out potato slips 
cabbage plants and tobacco plants 
things like that. If they keep on g 
machinery to do the work they won't-B&y 
enough to do to make boys want to leave= 
the farm. I reckon they'll be a 
something to wash the dishes next aa@ 
then the girls won’t want to go off. 





Yours truly, BILL CASPE 
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| me tells them to get cows. 
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“The Cream Is Tolerably Thick” 


Markets Authority Thus Sums Up Outlook for Southern Dairymen 


business. Whenever a group of farmers who 

have concentrated on some other product are in 
- trouble because their markets have gone wrong, every- 
Many reasons can be found 
for urging more dairying in the 
South right now. 

1. In reducing cotton acreage, 
an increase in corn production is 
probable. Dairy cows are one of 
the best means of converting corn 
and other feeds into cash. 

2. The South is not producing 
as much dairy products as it con- 
sumes. 

3. Consumption of dairy prod- 


Os is often regarded as a hard times 


GILBERT GUSLER 


' ucts per capita has lagged behind other sections of the 


ie 
ee 


_ production. 


© shelter and adding to the health of the cows. 


ys 


¥ 
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country and offers great room for increased markets. 
In addition, the city poptlation of the South is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

4. Prices of dairy products in the South run higher 
than those paid for equal quality in the Northern states. 
5. The South has many natural advantages in dairy 
The climate permits grazing much of the 
» year, reducing the grain required and the cost of 
Protein 
feed is cheap because of the abundance of cottonseed 
meal, Labor costs are lower than in other parts of 
the country. The investment in land is not high, so 
that the cost of pasture is low. 

Of course, there are disadvantages to be reckoned 


) with. One of these is the problem of refrigeration and 


Ee widely from year to year. 


' Maintaining the quality of dairy products. 
| gtain average higher than in the Corn Belt, although 


Prices for 


© this is not a big factor for the man who raises his 


| own grain. 
© limiting production. 


In some places, the tick is a factor in 
Throughout the South, the low 
average producing capacity per cow tends to raise 
production costs. 

6. Dairying is “the acme of successful, permanent 
agriculture.” It provides for building up the soil. It 


© i$ a stable industry, in that prices do not fluctuate 


Those who engage in it are 
fiot obliged to make drastic changes in production in 


order to adjust themselves to these changes in prices. 


It turns rough feed, grass, and family labor into cash. 
It gives year-round employment and year-round income. 


South Does Not Supply Its Own Needs 
HILE butter from the Southern states reaches 
such Northern markets as New York and 
Philadelphia, it makes up only a small fraction 

Fol the total supply of these cities. Moreover, it is more 


a ‘than counterbalanced by shipments of cream, butter, 
» cheese, condensed milk, 


ice cream mix, and even of 


whole milk from Northern states into the South. 


4 im the rest of the United States. 
"lhave a population of about 34,000,000 people, out of 
~ 18,000,000 


Es ‘Most of it in the mountains of Tennessee. 


How large these amounts are in the aggregate, there 
no way of determining. But, take condensed and 
évaporated milk as an example. In 1925, only 4,845,000 


= of these products were turned out by factories 


14 Southern states, from Virginia and the Ohio 


| River south to the Gulf and west to, and including, 


'Texas. Nearly 400 times that amount was produced 


Yet these 14 states 


in the entire United States. Similarly, 
nly 522,000 pounds of factory cheese was turned out, 
Production 
ga rest of the United States was over 800 times 
$ quantity. The South is always considered one of 
e big markets for Northern cheese. 


a In 12 of the Southern states, 241,000,000 pounds of 


fay m butter was produced and 43,000,000 pounds of 


@utterfat was sold in 1924, according to the recent 


F 


By GILBERT GUSLER 
3 














The Cow 


“The Foster Mother of the Race” 
O NATION or people has become highly 
civilized without her. 

She produces the best human food on earth. 


this health-building, strength- 
grass, coarse plants and 


She makes 
giving food from 
grains. 

Without her, agriculture is not permanent or 
prosperous, people are not healthy or happy. 

Where the cow is kept and cared for, civili- 
zation advances, lands grow richer, homes grow 
better, debts grow fewer—Selected. 


oe — 0 eo —— 0 rer 


farm census. This would be about 12 pounds of butter 
per capita for the people in these states, compared with 
an average per capita consumption for the United 
States as a whole of 17 pounds. Figures for Texas 
and Georgia in 1924 are not yet available. 

Going back to the 1920 census in order to get the 
complete figures, the total amount of milk produced in 
the fourteen Southern states was 44 gallons per capita. 
For the country as a whole, it was 74 gallons, 


Not all of the deficit in per capita production in the 
South is made up by shipments from the North. To 
some extent, it is a matter of going without. Just what 
the per capita consumption in the South does amount 
to has never been determined. Several years ago, the 
United States Department of Labor investigated the 
annual per capita consumption of dairy products per 
family in all the principal cities of the United States. 
Families in the Southern cities were about equal to 
the average for the entire country in consumption of 
cheese. They were slightly below average in butter 
consumption, But they only consumed about 165 quarts 
of fresh milk per family compared with 412 quarts in 
cities in the Northeastern states, 364 quarts in Middle 
Western cities, and 377 quarts in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast cities. Evidently, there are‘many in 
the South who have not found out that “milk is a won- 
derful juice.” From this we may conclude that the 
South needs more consumption of dairy products as 
well as more production. In a broad way, the South 
is underproducing in the case of all animal foods both 
for its own use and for sale. 


South’s Production of Milk Increasing 


RODUCTION has increased in the South in re- 
cent years and has a little more than kept pace 
with the gain in population. In the 12 states for 
which the 1925 farm census returns have been pub- 
lished, production of whole milk gained 12.7 per cent 
compared with five years previous, while the human 


population in those states gained about 6.6 per cent. 
Probably ‘because of the large influx of winter tourists, 
the quantity of whole milk sold increased 54 per cent. 
But this was to some extent at the expense of other 
forms of dairy production, as there was only a gain 
of 3 per cent in butter and butterfat production and a 
decline in cream sold. 


This increase in milk production was accomplished 
with fewer cows than in 1920. The 14 Southern states 
reported 5,379,000 head of cows and heifers two years 
old and over being kept for milk on January 1, 1925, 
compared with 5,505,000 head five years -before. This 
means that production per cow has been increased. 
Better breeding and better feeding are responsible. 

That lower prices for cotton have turned attention to 
dairying is indicated. by the number of milk cows re- 
ported in these states on January 1, 1927. The total 
was -5,171,000 head against 5,137,000 a year ago. The 
South was the only section to report an increase in the 
past year. This means that some heifers and some old 
cows, which otherwise might have gone to market, 
were held back for milking purposes. 

While the tendency to save more heifer calves ap- 
peared two years ago, the numbers have not been up 
to a full replacement basis, so that this factor would 
not have checked the downward trend in the milk cow 
population which lasted from 1920 to 1926, Railroad 
agents report the movement of some dairy cows into 
the South, but the numbers involved in these shipments 
are too small to affect the total numbers. 


Excellent General Outlook for Dairying 
SIDE from these special conditions bearing on the 
opportunity for Southern dairying, the outlook 
for the dairy industry generally in the United 
States appears favorable. The cream in the business 
is tolerably thick, and promises to continue so. Feed 
costs are due.to remain moderate unless 1927 weather 
is adverse. Production will not be excessive because 
the number of cows in the country is in line with our 
consumptive needs. Favorable summer weather and 
good pastures might result in some increase compared 
with 1926. Domestic demand is likely to be well sus- 
tained, although it may not quite match the past year. 
The 12-cent tariff on butter will prevent imports of 
any consequence except when our prices become ex- 
tremely high. 

To quote from the Agricultural Outlook, issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture: “Dairy- 
men are likely to have a moderately favorable spread 
between the price of feed and the price of dairy prod- 
ucts for a year or two, should urban industries con- 
tinue at approximately their present activity.” 


C—O 
Beef Production Breaks All Records 


EEF production in 1926 broke all existing records 
by a wide margin, including the year 19J8 when 
production was expanded to meet war needs. Fsti- 

mates prepared by the Bureau of Animal Husbandry 
show that 1926 average beef weights were 964.1 pounds 
on the hoof and 518.3 pounds dressed, as against 916.5 
pounds and 476.6 pounds in 1918. Total meat produc- 
tion in 1926 was 240,000,000 pounds greater than in 
1925, notwithstanding the fact that fewer animals were 
slaughteréd.—Agricultural Publishers’ Association. 
eee) 

N eighty-seven-year-old reader writes us that. he 
is so much interested in Under the Four-H Flag 
that he can hardly wait for the regular install- 

ments and wants it in book form. This is a brand 
new story on which The Progressive Farmer secured 
original publication rights, but we shall offer it in 
book form.two weeks before the story ends. 
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SIX REASONS FOR DAIRYING 


N CONSIDERING how to make our farms pay 

better in 1927, let’s not forget cows. Especially in 

our Coastal Plains areas there are not nearly 
enough cows to supply the needed milk for either 
townspeople or the farm folks themselves. 

Here are some of the advantages of dairying :— 

1. It provides a uniform distribution of labor 
throughout the entire year. 

2. There is regularity of income from dairy prod- 
ucts throughout the entire year. We can have this in- 
come payable monthly, weekly, or even daily as we 
choose. 

3. We may get profits from dairying even when we 
are so situated that daily deliveries cannot conveniently 
be made. If we live near a town or city or railway sta- 
tion, then we may make daily deliveries of whole milk, 
cream, butter, buttermilk, and other dairy products. 
If we are too far away to make daily deliveries inexpedi- 
ent, then we can deliver cream or butter two or three 
times a week. Even those farthest away from markets 
can always ship sour cream to creameries. It is only 
necessary to ship once a week in winter and twice or 
possibly three times a week in summer. More money 
is paid for butterfat in sour cream as a rule by cream- 
eries than is paid for country butter at the local stores. 

4. The by-products of the dairy when used to sup- 
plement feeds for hogs and poultry give a year-round 
source of feed for the production of high-priced hog 
and poultry products which we may sell, like dairy 
products, regularly all through the twelvemonth, 

5. Dairying is just about the surest means by which 
soil fertility can be maintained and increased. No 
branch of farming keeps at home so large a proportion 
of the plant food produced on the place. 

6. The greatest reason for keeping. dairy cows on our 
farms is that physicians and health officers have proved 
that milk is both the cheapest and best food for young 
and old. Milk was made by the Almighty as the one per- 
fect food for young animals from man on down. Milk 
contains all that is needed as food in child growth and 
all substitutes for milk are inferior. It is invaluable 
for grown folks and indispensable for children. 


A TUBERCULOSIS-FREE DAIRY COUNTRY 


ORTH Carolina has over twice as many coun- 
Nie free from “bovine tuberculosis” as any 

other state in: the Union. Michigan is her 
closest competitor with thirty-four modified accredited 
counties. In addition, North Carolina has more than 
one-fourth of all the accredited counties in the entire 
United States. 

Every dairyman and livestock breeder in the South 
should be interested in the following table furnished 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
(Since the table was compiled North Carolina has 
added fifteen free counties making ninety in all.) :— 


Number of “Modified Accredited” Counties in Thirteen 
Southern States 
North Carolina .......... 75 ECO P EET ee 0 
SE - oS isos orecncesees 3 DE cchiadevetcksdane 0 
EE at bisuccbaccancieces 3 ere Pe ante :'@ 
PGR: cvs nace begescccesee 2 Oklahoma ...... becmenen.. eo 
South Carolina ........... 2 NEE o ciitk-p'4n avwewin 0 
TEUOODD 6. ccccccccacsces 2 — 
MEIER! WG Sa danecctvsceees 0 Bree Re 
EE. chicwrane do cbencucwe 0 Total for United States.2& 


A “modified accredited county” simply means the 
county is considered free from tuberculosis among 
cattle. All the cattle in the county must be tested for 
bovine tuberculosis. If less than one-half of 1 per cent 
are found to be reactors, the county becomes accredited. 
All reactors are slaughtered immediately. In order to 
stay on the accredited list, all cattle in the county 
must be retested every three years. 

In this anti-tuberculosis campaign, every Southern 
state should get busy and “make hay while the sun 
shines.” There are vastly fewer cattle infected with 
tuberculosis in the South than in such sections as the 
Middle West and New England. Probably no South- 
ern state will average as much as 1 per cent infection. 
The majority of them will run under one-half of 1 per 
cent, thus enabling them to become accredited on the 
first test. 

Bovine tuberculosis is a very grave menace in the 
Middle West and New England. Millions of dollars 
are being spent annually to eradicate this dreaded dis- 
ease. Millions more will be spent for years to come to 
conquer and control it. 

The South, on the other hand, could stamp out this 
disease, once and for all, and could completely control 
it if they would get busy now. As the dairy industry 





grows, the percentage of infection will grow if it is 
not closely guarded. By working when everything is 
favorable, this disease could be stamped out with the 
minimum amount of money, labor, and time. The 
longer a state waits, the bigger the job it will have to 
do, the more money it will cost, and the longer it 
will take. 

North Carolina will soon be a modified accredited 
state. It will have done this at the smallest possible 
cost. This state is laying a foundation for its livestock 
industry that is going to prove invaluable in the years 
to come. 

The same opportunity offers itself to every other 
Southern state. The whole South is facing a new 
period in its livestock development. A _ tuberculosis- 
free South would mean millions of dollars to Southern 
dairymen. It would be possible if the other Southern 
states will only follow the splendid example North 
Carolina has set. 


NOTHING REALLY TAKES THE PLACE OF 
PASTURES, SILAGE, AND LEGUME HAYS 


ASTURES, silage, and legume hays are the 
P reactasee for the dairy cow. There is no get- 

ting away from this fact. There are no substi- 
tutes just as good. Good pastures are possible for six 
to eight months, but most Southern pastures are none 
too good at any time and almost worthless six to nine 
months of the year. 

When the pastures are not good, then silage, being 
the next best roughage, should be fed. It will take 
one to two acres of good land to graze a cow six 
months, but a fair half acre of land will give a dairy 
cow all the silage she will eat for six months—three to 
four tons. Again, we repeat, when the pastures are 
not good the dairy cow should have silage. Weather 
conditions may prevent the pastures being good some- 
times, even during the summer, but silage may be 
made available at all times—winter or summer. If the 
pastures are not good, then silage should be fed, and 
if there is neither good pasture nor silage, then legume 
hays are the only recourse of the dairyman. But leg- 
ume hay must not be regarded as merely a substitute 
for good pastures and silage, for it is necessary for 
best results even with good pastures and plenty of 
silage. If grown on the farm, a little legume hay will 
be useful even when the pastures are good, and five 
to ten pounds a day will also be found economical even 
with an abundance of silage, for legume hays of good 
quality will save concentrates. The dairy cow has re- 
peatedly said in unmistakable language that she can 
produce as much milk from five pounds of good leg- 
ume hay as from four pounds of wheat bran. 


The dairy cow can be best and most economically 
fed only when she has all the grass of good quality 
she can eat in season, all the silage she can eat when 
she does not get all the grass she needs, and when, in 
addition, she gets a liberal allowance of legume hay 
whenever she wants it—and these must all be home- 
grown. Any man who does not believe he can supply 
these roughages in good quality and economically 
should not go into the dairy business. 

If, because of a small number of cows or lack of 
money to erect a silo, one cannot provide silage, there 
is still no reason why he cannot supply grazing and all 
the legume hay his cows will consume. But not one 
of these three roughages will take the place of the 
others in the year-round feeding program. 

The more legumes a man grows and feeds on the 
farm, the more other feeds and other crops he can 
grow. Will anyone rise up and tell us any good reason 
why more legumes are not grown in the South? Grass 
hays, straws, corn and sorghum fodders, or cottonseed 
hulls will not take the place of legume hays in feeding 
the dairy cow. 


SPECULATORS SUCCEED IN GETTING NUM- 
BER OF COTTON CROP REPORTS REDUCED 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer we announced 
T a schedule of cotton crop reports for 1927. This 

schedule was taken from an official publication of 
the Uhited States Department of Agriculture and was 
naturally accepted as authentic and final. But during 
the last days of Congress the politicians, catering to 
what they regard as the most influential public opinion, 
passed the Mayfield Bill (Senator Mayfield of Texas) 
completely cutting out semi-monthly reports and re- 
ducing the reports on the cotton crop to five and the 
condition reports to three, as of July 31, August 31, 
and September 30. The report on the acreage will be 





early in July but no condition report will be issued ; 
until early in August which will cover conditions tg 
the end of July. 

The chief damage done to the cotton crop reports as | 
affecting producers, is by the abolition of the sem. + 
monthly or mid-month reports in August, September, 
and October, or for the period when changes take plage 
most rapidly and when there is need for more frequent 
reports, to prevent speculators manipulating private 
reports for their personal gain. 

At last, the cotton exchanges, spinners, cotton mer- 
chants and speculators have by their persistent cam. 
paign of misrepresentation been able to mislead enough 
farmers, by whose assistance and influence politicians 
have been able to turn the political trick of destroying 
a large measure of the usefulness of the official cotton 
reports. 

This campaign for the destruction of the official cot- 
ton crop reports which through the assistance of pro- 
ducers and politicians has now become partially suc- 
cessful is one of the most remarkable and vicious that 
has ever come to our attention. 





In the first place, its source should have convinced 
any producer that it was not being waged in his in- 
terest. As to the politicians, they have merely taken 
what they think is the popular side. But the remark- 
able feature of this whole vicious fight on the interest 
of the producer is that such propaganda, coming from 
such a source, could have misled so many producers 
into assisting the cotton exchanges, spinners, cotton 
merchants, speculators, and politicians in destroying the. 
only protection the producer had from the biased and 
selfish private reports. 

These private reports are issued and paid for in large 
numbers by the very forces which have striven by 
every means possible to prevent the farmer from re- 
ceiving disinterested reports. The spinners, merchants, 
and speculators are able to pay for private reports and 
do so because they think they are valuable. The pro- 
ducer cannot afford to pay for private reports, and 
besides they would not suit his purpose, because they 
are made in the interests of those who pay for them. 

The “trade” is willing to pay for reports made in 
their interests, but they do not want producers to have 
unbiased, disinterested reports. They want all informa- 
tion possible, but they don’t want producers to have it 

In the face of these facts and conditions, we repeat 
that it is truly remarkable that so ntany producers have 
fallen victims of this campaign of selfish propaganda 
which could only have become successful with their 
help. 

Cotton Crop Reports in 1927.—As we understand 
the results of the Mayfield Bill, there will be only the 
following cotton crop reports in 1927 :— 

July 9, 12:30 p. m.—A report on acreage. 

August 8, 11 a. report on condition 
production. 

September 8, 11 a. 
production. 


October 8, 11 a. 
production. 

November 8, 11 a. m.—A report on probable production of 
cotton. 

December 8, 11 a. 


of production, 


CANCELLATION WOULD HELP FARMERS 


F YOU didn’t read “Cancelling Europe’s Waf 

Debts” in last week’s Progressive Farmer, better 

turn back and see what Mr. Wallace had to say 
about how such a cancellation would help our Americaf 
crop prices and other commodity prices. Just as this 
article went to press, we came across an interesting 
statement in an “Investment and Financial Review" 
sent out by a leading Southern bond house. In pre 
dicting lower commodity prices, this statement was 
made :— 

“We must remember that Europe will be an im- 
portant factor in the reduction of our commodity 
prices. Europe owes us several billions of dollars, 
and much of her debt will necessarily be paid in 
commodities. And as a consequence, our com- 
modity prices will have to come down to a com- 
petitive basis.” 

Cancelling war debts would evidently help Americaf 


agriculture. 
c——2— > - 


RS. James Eblen, of near Lenoir City, Tennessee, 

owns two Jersey cows which she has milked 

six years, and besides furnishing milk and but- 
ter for the family table she has sold more than 
worth of milk and butter from these cows in the six ~ 
years, The cows are now. nearing ten years of age. — 


m.—A and probable 
m.—A report on condition and probable 
m.—A report on condition and probable 


m.—A report on preliminary estimate 
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is the result of an efficient use of knowledge 

or known facts. Dairying is a larger business 
than mere crop production or the care and feeding of 
livestock. It involves crop production; the breeding, 
care, and feeding of livestock; and 
the handling and marketing of the 
products. The highest success in 
dairying means the mastering of 
all of these. 

There is available to amyone, 
who will seek and master it, suffi- 
cient knowledge of all phases of 
dairying to enable anyone to suc- 
ceed in dairying. There are no 
obstacles to successful dairying in 
There are no 


Gite in dairying, as in every other endeavor, 





TAIT BUTLER 
the South which cannot be overcome. 
advantages possessed by the South which will ‘insure 
success without the possession and efficient use of the 


dairy knowledge now in existence. In short, the dairy- 
man is the key to the problem and the wil! to succeed 
by the best use of every available resource, is the 
largest factor in determining the degree of his success. 
The fundamental factors in determining success in 

dairying are :— 

1. Good cows. 

2. Suitable feeds, economically grown at home. 

3. Good care and efficient feeding of the cows. 

4. Efficient handling and marketing of the products. 


An Efficient Machine the First Essential 


THE production of milk, the cow is the machine, 
the feed the raw material, and the dairyman the 
operator. It ought to be plain that an efficient ma- 

chine is the first essential, but what is an efficient 
machine, or a good dairy cow? This ought to be an 
easy question to answer, but from the grade of cows 
being milked all over the South one may justly con- 
clude that few people actually know what a good dairy 
cow really is. 

It will require unusual care and skill on the part of 
the dairyman, with good, cheap feeds and efficient mar- 
keting of the product to make a fair profit on a dairy 
cow giving less than 6,000 pounds of 4 per cent milk 
ina year. This means that the cow, with a rest of six 
weeks before calving, must for the remainder of the 
year average at least 18.5 pounds, or 2.15 gallons of 
4per cent milk. 

This does not look like large production, but it is 
pretty close to double what the average Southern cow 
mow produces. How are such cows to be obtained? 
They must be bred from the best cows we now have 
by the use of purebred bulls out of better cows. It is 
not practicable to build up and maintain a high produc- 
ing herd of dairy cows by purchase alone. 

The best cows we now have or may have in the 
future for breeding purposes can only be known when 
records are kept of their production. 


Suitable Feeds, Cheaply Grown 


HE second essential rule for success in dairying 
is that the cows must be furnished suitable feeds 
at the lowest practical cest :— 

1. The most suitable feed and the cheapest is green pas- 
turage, and the more legume plants in the pasture the better 
the feed. 

2. The second most suitable and cheapest feed for a 
dairy cow, is silage. Sorghum silage is the cheapest. Roots, 


where they can be grown economically, are suitable feed, 
but usually cost much more than silage in the South. 


3. The third most suitable feed for dairy cows is legume 
hay. If efficiently grown on the farm it is the cheapest of 
dry feeds. 

But concentrates or grains are also necessary for 
the most profitable dairying. When lands and climate 
are adapted to the production of such concentrates as 
corn, oats, soybeans, etc., they are most economically 
obtained when grown at home. Half the cost of produc- 
ing dairy products is for feeds. The most expensive 
feeds are the concentrates and, therefore, every effort 
should be made to secure these at the lowest cost. Those 
efficiently produced on the home farm cost least. 

But no false idea of economy should prevent any 
dairyman from purchasing such concentrates as cotton- 
seed meal, linseed oilmeal, gluten feed, wheat bran, etc., 
if these are needed to balance the ration and supply 
the feed necessary for the most economical production, 
unless satisfactory substitutes can be procured at less 
Cost. ; 


No dairyman can make the best success without suit- 


“able feeds procured at the lowest cost and those ends 
can best be reached in the South by growing as large 
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a proportion as possible of the suitable feeds required 
at home. 


An Intelligent Dairyman Is Necessary 


HE third essential of successful dairying is good 
care and efficient feeding. In other words, an 
intelligent and efficient dairyman is essential. 


Dairy knowledge’ has been accumulating for a thou- 
sand years or more and no man can learn enough in a 
short lifetime from his own experience. He must 
make his very own, the knowledge worked out by 
other dairymen, present and past. In short, he must 
get a vision of what is to be learned about the care 
and feeding of dairy cows and then have the will to 
learn and use it. 


As to care, the best rule is to keep the cows at all 
times as comfortable as possible. The first duty of the 
dairyman is to protect his cattle from hardships and 
surround them with those conditions which will pro- 
duce and maintain vigorous, healthy stock. 

As to feeding, suitable, palatable feeds of sufficient 
variety and quantity is a rule that cannot be violated 
without loss. Likewise every cow must be fed in 
obedience to her likes and dislikes and her individual 
production. 


No herd can be built up to high and economical pro- 
duction, by either breeding or feeding, without a record 
of the production of each individual member. Unless 
the milk is weighed daily and tested for butterfat oc- 
casionally no record of production is possible, and in- 
telligent breeding and feeding cannot be practiced. 


Efficient Disposal of Products 


HE fourth essential of successful dairying is effi- 
6 ges care and handling of the products and when 

a good product is obtained it must then be effi- 
ciently sold. 


The selling of any product is made easier or more 
difficult, according as it is of uniformly high quality, 
or of indifferent quality, which ranges from bad to 
worse. But high quality alone is not enough to sell a 
product. There must be a satisfactory market for 
the product. If. market milk is produced then there 
must be readily accessible a sale for market milk. If 
sweet cream is the product, then an accessible market. 


a a a ee en 
POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: ““WHEN THE 
COWS COME HOME” 


} HE jingle of cow-bells and memories of one’s 
childhood home mingle successfully in these 
beautiful verses by Agnes E. Mitchell:— 


With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
"Way down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Now sweet and clear, and faint and low, 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from some far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower 
That makes the daisies grow. 
Ko-kling, ko-klang, koklinglelingle, 
’Way down the darkening dingle 
The cows come slowly home; 
And old-time friends, and twilight plays, 
And starry nights and sunny days 
Come trooping up the misty ways 
en the cows come home. } 


With jingle, jangle, jingle, 

Soft sounds that sweetly mingle, 

The cows are coming home; 
Malvine, and Pearl, and Florimel, 
DeKamp, Redrose, and Gretchen Schell, 
Queen Bess, and Sylph, and Spangled Sue— 
Across the fields I hear her loo-oo, 

And clang her silver bell. 

Go-ling, go-lang, golinglelingle, 

With faint far sounds that mingle, 

The cows come slowly home; 

And mother-songs of long-gone years, 
And baby joys, and childish tears, 

} And youthful hopes, and youthful fears, 
When the cows come home. 


With a klingle, klangle, klingle, 
With a loo-o0, and moo-oo, and jingle, . 
The cows are coming home; 
And over there on Merlin hill, 
Hear the plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will; } 
The dewdrops lie on the tangled vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines, 
And over the silent mill. 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 
With a ting-a-ling and jingle, 
e cows come slowly home. 
Let down the bars; let in the train 
Of long-gone songs, and flowers, and rain; 
For dear old times come back again 
hen the cows come home. 
—Agnes E. Mitchell. 
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Fundamental Rules for Dairy Success 


We May Help Earn That $500 More a Year by Learning and Practicing These Rules 


must exist for sweet cream. If sour cream is pro 
duced, there must be a creamery to which it can be 
sold. If butter is made, a market must be found or 
built up for th?s particular product. 


The point in these statements is that the best market 
available should determine the kind of dairy product 
that is produced. 

In this phase of dairy effort the efficiency and busi- 
ness ability of the dairyman determine success. Thou- 
sands can produce and ship sour cream of satisfactory 
quality to every one who can produce and ship high- 
class market milk or sweet cream, or who can make 
high-class butter and sell it efficiently. 


In short, a high-class product of uniformly ont 
quality, suited to the market available is essential to 
successful dairying. 


If all this be true, and we have tried to lay down no 
rules which are not universally accepted by dairy 
authorities, then it must be admitted that successful 
dairying is no simple business. It requires knowledge 
of a varied and extensive nature—a knowledge of 
breeding and selecting dairy stock, of the growing of 
feeds, of the quality of feeds, of feeding and care of 
livestock, of manufacturing or handling of dairy prod- 
ucts and business judgment in buying and selling. 


While this is all required for success, failure is not 
too easy. Failure is possible, indeed probable, if one 
violates all or a considerable number of the essentials 
of success which we have enumerated, but if a man of 
average intelligence and energy starts in the dairy 
business with a genuine will to win and starts with a 
few cows and learns the business by growing up with 
it, failure will be rare. 

The degree of success may not be high, but loss will 
seldom occur. Dairying carried on with average in- 
telligence, with a will to make it successful and with 
a sufficient disregard to the confining and routine 
nature of the work, is the safest and probably the best 
additional source of income which the average South- 
ern cotton farmer can add to his farming. The most 
important, fundamental rule for winning success in 
dairying in the South is the production of suitable 
feeds in sufficient quantity on the farms where they 
are consumed; for until we learn- how to more effi- 
ciently produce more feeds the livestock problem of the 
South will remain largely a feed production problem. 

Editor’s Note.—“Spring and Summer Plans to Make 

Poultry Pay” is the subject of next week’s “$500 More” 

article. Care, management, and economical feeding plans 


for fowls, egg marketing, etc., will be ably discussed by 
our poultry editor, J. H. lood. 


| ‘THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Tat redbud is blooming or will soon be blooming 











all over Dixie. If there is no redbud in your 
yard, why not select one now for transplanting 
next winter? 








SOMETHING TO READ a 


Books Boys Like Most 
ig OUR Young People’s Special week before iast 





we gave a list of the best books for boys and girls 

under ten years of age and another list for the boys 
and girls over ten, as selected by leading educators and 
librarians. Now here are two dozen typical selections 
from a list of the books boys themselves like best, ac- 
cording to a recent inquiry by Hubert V. Coryell, re- 
ported in the New York Outlook—and it is interesting 
to see that, most of the best books for boys are also 
among the most popular books among boys. The five 
most popular books are listed first :— 

Treasure Island tame Books 

Call of the Wild idnaped 

Black Arrow Huckleberry Finn 

Bob, Son of Battle Hans Brinker 

Captains Courageous Tom Brown’s School Days 

Tom Sawyer Last of the Mohicans 

Arabian Nights Ivanhoe 

Robinson Crusoe Lorna Doone 

Black Beauty Men of Iron 

A Christmas Carol Oliver Twist 


The Deerslayer Robin Hood 
Gulliver’s Travels Three Musketeers 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
A TRANSCRIPT of lines written by the late 











King Edward, then Prince of Wales, in the 
Visitors’ Book at Blythewood in 1898, has been 
sent to the Yorkshire Evening Post by Lord Blyth, 
The lines are :— 
“There is but one happiness—Duty, 
There is but one consolation—W ork. 
There is but one delight—The Beautiful.” 
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HERE are three essentials to good 





dairy type :— 
1, Udder and mammary development. 
2. Capacity. 











































3. Constitution. 

The first is most important because it 
represents the “working” part of the 
cow. Capacity and constitution are close- 
ly related and just as important. No 
cow can produce consistently without all 
three qualifications. 

The Ideal Udder.—A large, capa- 
cious udder is essential to a large milk 
flow. Quality of udder is even more im- 
portant than-size. A large udder made 
up of “meaty” instead of “secretory” 
tissue never yields much milk. The lat- 

’ ter can be verified by handling. Secre- 
tory tissue is pliable and soft. Meaty 
tissue is firm and hard. The best test 
of a good quality udder composed largely 
of secretory tissue is the udder that is 
much smaller after milking than before 
and after milking is much like a dishrag. 


Length of udder is of greater value 
than depth. The most desirable udders 
are attached high behind and far in 
front. Wide udders denote increased ca- 
pacity. Symmetry, balance, well-placed 
teats and uniform quarters indicate 
maximum milk yield from each quarter, 
and consequently maximum production 
from the cow. 

The size, length, and tortuousness of 
the mammary veins and the size of the 
milk wells are both signs in judging 
what a cow will do at the pail. The veins 
bring the blood to the udder. Blood is 
essential in the manufacturing of milk 
within the udder. The greater volume 
of blood that goes to the udder, the 
greater will be the milk flow of the cow. 


Capacity to Consume for Capacity 
to Produce—The amount of feed a 
cow is able to consume is determined by 


2 oneness are three primary points to 
consider in buying purebred dairy 
cattle :— 

1. Production, 

2. Type, and 

3. Pedigree. 


Production is the most important al- 
though it is very commonly sacrificed to 
get the other two. Type and pedigree 
rank in the order named although occa- 
sionally they are reversed. 


I. Production 


RODUCTION is the chief function 

of every dairy cow. The biggest 
problem facing Southern dairymen at 
the present time is how to increase the av- 
erage production per cow. If the pure- 
bred is to help solve this problem, above 
all things she must be a good producer, 
Economical production which will leave a 
wider margin between the cost of pro- 
ducing milk and the selling price is the 
goal of every constructive dairyman. It 
has been proved conclusively that “high 
production is always economical produc- 
tion.” This simplifies the problem and 
lays it entirely at the door of the produc- 
ing ability of the individual cow. 


“Like begets like” (with a certain de- 
gree of unlikeness to make the breeding . 
game interesting). This same likeness is 
passed on from sire and dam to offspring 
in both production and type. Since this 
is true, when a dairyman buys a pure- 
bred he not only buys the individual cow 
but he is investing in her future offspring 
as well. The dairyman, who buys a high- 
producing purebred buys high produc- 
tion not ior just one generation but for 












Points to Look For in Dairy Cows 


In Each Cow Study (1) Her Udder, (2) Her Capacity, and (3) Her Constitution 








Ideal Dairy Type 


The Kind That “Fill the Pail” and Pay a Profit 


« 


1. Mouth—large. 2: Nostrils—large and 
open. 3. Muzzle—strong and wide. 4. Face— 
medium length, clean cut, somewhat dish- 
ed (extreme dish face very desirable in 
Jerseys). 5. Eyes—wide apart, large, bright, 
prominent. 6. Forehead—broad, flat. 7. 
Ears—Medium in size, covered with fine 
soft hair. 8. Poll—gradually tapering from 
forehead. 9. Horns—small, tapering grad- 
ually from base to tip. Ayrshires like up- 
curving horns, Other dairy breeds prefer 
level in-curving horns. 10. Jaws—wide and 


strong. 11. Dewlap—light. 12. Brisket— 
small, lacking in prominence. 13. Neck— 
long, lean, blending well with shoulders. 


14. Withers—narrow, smooth, chine com- 
ing above shoulder blades. 15. Crops—full, 
wide. 16. Shoulders—smooth shoul- 
ders very desirable. 17. Heart girth— 
deep and wide, well sprung fore-rib. 18. 
Foreflank — deep. 19. Legs — straight, 
Strong, supported by strong pasterns. 


4 





20. Feet—medium sized. 21. Dew claws— 
small, 22. Underline—deep with long, well 
sprung rib. 23. Mammary wells—large. 
24. Mammary veins—long, large, tortuous, 
25. Fore udder—attached far in front, lev- 
el, well balanced, pliable. 26. Teats—me- 
dium sized, well placed on four corners of 
udder. 27. Barrel—long from withers to 
hips, deep with well sprung rib. 28. Back— 
straight, strong. 30. Hindflank—deep. 31. 
Hips—prominent, wide apart, level. 32. 
Tail head—smooth, level. 33. Pin bones— 
wide apart, large. 34. Rump—long, wide 
through thurls, level from hips to pin 
bones. 35. Escutcheon — disregarded in 


present day judging. 36. Tail — long, 
straight, terminated in large switch of 
fine quality hair. 37. Thighs—thin, in- 


curving, leaving plenty of room for rear 
udder. 38. Rear udder—attached high be- 
hind, wide, deep, well balanced, pliable. 
39. Switch—large, fine quality hair. 








ducing purebreds he is buying low pro- 
duction for several generations. 


II. Type 


YPE is the best index to production 

besides individual records. Good dairy 
type goes hand in hand with high pro- 
duction with very few exceptions. It is 
always best to have both records and 
type, but you can be safe in buying from 
type if you can’t get both. It is always 
well to remember that occasionally you 


find an animal of good dairy type that 
proves to be an unprofitable producer. 
But it is also well to remember, on the 
other hand, that this is a rare exception 
and not the rule. 

The picture on this page illustrat- 
ing “The Ideal Dairy Type” is a remark- 
ably fine specimen. Any cow measuring 
up anywhere near to this ideal in the most 
important points will prove to be a 
really profitable producing cow 99 times 
out of 100. This picture and its 38 points 








FREE BULLETINS FOR COW OWNERS 


: CELOW ING is alist of free farmers’ bulletins issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture that will help progressive dairymen:— 


578—Making and Feeding Silage. 

602—Production and Handling of Clean 
Milk. 

743—Feeding of Dairy Cows. 

748—Steam Sterilization of Farm Dairy 
Utensils. 

855—Homemade Silos. 

876—Making Butter on the Farm, 

976—Cooling Milk and Cream on the Farm, 

1019—Straining Milk. 


1191—Cheese Making on the Farm. 

1214—Farm Dairy Houses. 

1336—Feeding Young Dairy Calves. 

1342—Dairy Barn Construction. 

1359—Milk and Its Uses in the Home. 

1412—Care and Management of Dairy Bulls. 

1443—Dairy Cattle Breeds. 

1444—Cow Testing Associations and Rec- 
ords. 

1451—Making and Using Cottage Cheese. 

1470—Care and Management of Dairy Cows. 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish,all you have 
to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of those you need most, fill 
in the following and mail to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Write very plainly. 


- R.F.D....... 


BURC!. o ccvcccceccecsscscocces ee 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins, circulars, etc.,, I have checked with an 


X-mark in the above list. 


Yours very truly, 








several generations. If he buys low-pro- 
? 
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her capacity. Feed makes milk. “The 
more she eats, the more she gives,” ig 


always true of the dairy cow. A cow 
with a large barrel will be a “good 
feeder” and a “money maker.” Good 


length from withers to hips, a deep body 
with wide spring of rib, guarantees the 
kind of cow that will consume large 
amounts of feed and hence turn out a 
big profit above feed costs. 


A large mouth and strong jaws indj- 
cate ability to handle large amounts of 
feed. Cows with large barrels always 
have large mouths and strong jaws. 


Constitution to Insure Steady Pro. 
duction.—Constitution will determine 
whether a cow will “hold up.” Our best 
‘producers are not our heaviest producers 
at freshening time by any means. It is 
the cow that milks consistently that 
makes the largest volume of milk and 
butterfat for the year and gives the 
greatest profit above feed cost. 


Vigor or lasting power comes from 
the vital organs such as the heart, lungs, 
etc. These are enclosed in the fore part 
of the body within the chest. A _ wide, 
deep chest floor (width between fore- 
legs), with well sprung fore-ribs means 
plenty of room for the free working of 
the vital organs. 

A large, wide, open nostril means that 
plenty of fresh air is going to the lungs. 
A small, pinched nostril is a bad sign. 


Consult Your Breed Association for 
Other Points.—There are other points 
to consider but these can be painted best 
into your ideal dairy cow in your mind’s 
eye by close examination of the “ideal 
type” and by always comparing other 
cows with this model. 

Your breed association will be glad to 
give you any information you desire on 
breed characteristics or type for your 
special breed. 


What to Look For in Buying Purebreds 


is well worth careful thought and study 
to anyone anticipating buying purebred 


III. Pedigrees 


EDIGREES are both overrated and 

underrated. They constitute a record 
of an animal’s ancestry. This brings us 
back to the fundamental principle of 
breeding—“Like begets like.” The more 
uniform the pedigree is with high pro- 
ducing animals, the greater chance the 
individual has of being a real producer 
and of passing on this producing ability 
consistently to its offspring. 


A close study of pedigrees and fami- 
lies within a breed is invaluable to a 
purebred breeder. Knowledge along this 
line comes gradually with time and study. 


To the beginner, the main thing is to 
look for production ia the pedigree. The 
more production in ie the better. 


Type indicates “production.” Pedigree 
tells the “production” story of the an- 
cestry. (Like begets like). The cow’s 
“production” record (cow-testing associa- 
tion or official) tells what the individual 
will do and what you can expect from 
its progeny. Take everything into con- 
sideration but never lose sieht of produc- 
tion. It tan’t be stressed hard and often 
enough. Purebreds that don’t produce 
are purebred “scrubs.” The purebred has 
proved her worth as a profit maker 
above the grade. It is indisputable. But 
even in the face of this, it is far better 
to buy good grades than scrub purebreds. 


“Purebreds that produce” should be 
the goal of every Southern dairyman in- 
terested in getting in the purebred busi- 
neSS., 
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EARLY HAS MANY CASH 
ENTERPRISES 











ECENTLY a solid trainload of 


Early County products with an es- 
timated cash value of more than $75,000 
and consisting of 10 carloads of cattle, 
6 carloads of hogs, 2 carloads crossties, 
3 cars of fertilizer, 4 cars of cotton 
seed, 10 cars of cotton, and 11 cars of 
jumber moved from Blakely, Georgia. 
All this, despite the fact that until 1923 
the people of Early County had largely 
devoted their efforts to cotton raising. 


The change began five years ago when 
Dr. W. A. Fuqua came to Early as coun- 
ty agent and set to work to teach diver- 
sification in farming and stock raising. 
He began the codperative hog sale in 
4923 and shipped six cars the first year. 
This business has grown until $24,280.93 
was added to the farmers’ pockets from 
sales made in February, 1926, alone. 
From Octobe- 1, 1926, to March 1, 1927, 
the sale of hogs through the codperative 
movement amounted to the huge sum of 
$77,780.93. 

The stock business is not the only new 
enterprise in Early County. In the fall 
of 1923, when the cotton business went 
on the rocks, the county agent advised 
the organization of a community hatch- 
ery. The business was started with a 
§,000-egg incubator. This was installed 
in the spring of 1924, and began hatching 
chicks at the rate of 1,000 to 1,200 a 
week. Soon citizens of this little city 
saw a sight they never expected—a car 
of chickens leave the local freight yards. 
Last year six cars were shipped. 
The weekly cream shipments from 
Blakely amount to $4,000 to $5,000 an- 
mally. Cabbage and potato plants ship- 
ped per season amount to $2,500, while 
we have lots of express and truck ship- 
ments of sweet potatoes, beans, turnips, 
tomatoes, and roasting ears. 

E. L. FRYER, JR. 


GEORGIA RADIO PROGRAM 


HE Georgia State College of Agri- 














culture, over the Atlanta Journal 
Station WSB, wave length 428.3 me- 
ters, will broadcast the following pro- 


grams for the week March 21 to 26 at 
from 1 to 1:30 o’clock each day :— 

Monday.—Codperative Hog Sales; W. G. Ow- 
ens; Tempting the Sick Person to Eat, Susan 


Mathews; Questions and answere; Daily crop 
and market information. 
Tuesday.—Summary Report First Georgia 


National Egg-Laying, Contest, Week Ending 
Match 19, Frank E. Mitchell; Outdoor Games 
for Girls, Mary E. Lunday; Questions and 
answers; Daily crop and market information, 
Wednesday.—How Vocational Agriculture in 
High Schools Is Financed, L. M. Sheffer; 
Cleaning Devices and Supplies for an Institu- 
tion, Rhea C. Scott; Questions and answers; 
daily crop and market information. 
Thursday.—Rural Highways, S. P. Lyle; 
Books—Our Unchanging Friends, Nelle Reese; 
Questions and answers; Daily crop and mar- 
ket information. 
Friday.—The Control of the Curculio, T. H. 
McHatton; Windows and Their Draperies, 4 
Rosalie Rathbone; Questions and answers; 
Daily crop and market information. 
Saturday.—Experimental Work, E. C. West- 
brook; Insurance Against Bedbugs, Lois P. 
Dowdle; Questions and answers; Daily crop 
and market information. 


FROM SENATOR CAPPER 


HAVE received and read with much 

interest The Progressive Farmer's 
editorial of recent date with respect to 
the Muscle Shoals problem. It is an able 
discussion of the question. I find myself, 
in the main, in agreement with your 
Viewpoint. Generally speaking I have 
Never been very strong for government 
Ownership and operation, but there is a 
Sfeat deal in your suggestion that Mus- 
tle Shoals be developed and operated by 
the government for a sufficient length 
of time to disclose the true value of the 














ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator. 
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YANCEY BROTHERS we. 
550-556 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 





“CATERPILLARS” 
































+ « = Pay Dividends 


In the sugar cane fields of the Mississippi delta, 
in the sugar beet fields of the West, in the broad 
acres of prairie grainlands, in the orange groves of 
California and Florida, in the peach orchards, pecan 
groves and farms of Georgia—wherever power, effi- 
ciency and economy are needed “Caterpillar” Trac- 
tors are paying dividends, big dividends. 
producing better crops, cutting costs and increasing 
net profits. 


They are 


Properly figured on the basis of cost per year, 
“Caterpillars” pay dividends in LONG LIFE. They 
last because they are built right to last. 
increase your profits this year with a “Caterpillar” 


You can 








~ clip ond mail coupon NOW 











“Caterpillar” 2-Ton 
Smallest of the family, 


but a giant in brute 
power and capacity for 
work, Weight, 5100. 
Will pull 3 14-inch 
moldboard plows—3 to 
S-disc plows—10-ft. tan- 
dem disc harrow, etc. 
For bigger jobs, there are 
the “Caterpillars” Thirty 
and Sixty. 








YANCEY TRACTOR CO. 
109-115 Booker Avenue 


ALBANY, GA. 
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Please send me your Power Farming booklet. 





Post Office. 
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t the same 
WRITE TODAY for Big Free Sam- 
ples and Freight Paid prices on Galvanized = 
Corrugated, Galvanized 5 V Crimp, Shingles Zz 
and Asphalt Roofing. Address 


& Roofing Co. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 














MEADOWS 
Gold Medal 


ROLLER 
BEARING 





are easy on light power. 
Harvest dollars from the farm wood lot 
while your tractor would otherwise be idle. 
Write for full information. 
Builders of the Famous 

MEADOWS GRIST MILLS 
MEADOWS MILL COMPANY 
North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 














ONE HORSE WAGONS $43 COMPLETE 
Seasoned Stock, Wrought Irom Braced 









Built by experienced workmen te give long, 
satisfactory service. Your complete satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for our complete cat- 
alog. It will show you how to save many dol- 
lars on wagons, buggies, and sewing machines. 

B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO. 
10 Main Street Barnesville, Ga. 

























“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


are made of high quality rubber 
—flexible, long-wearing. They 
have sturdy gray soles. The 
uppers are either red or black. 
Made in knee to hip lengths 




























































“means extra wear 


in “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots 


T’S a real test for the quality of rubber 

in your boot! You can stretch a strip 
cut from the upper of any “U.S.” Blue 
Ribbon boot more than five times its own 
length. That means strength — long lifé 
where inferior boots give way. 


The gray sole is oversize, tough as a tire 
for wear. 


And the carcass is right. At every point in the 
“U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon boot where wear is hardest 
from 4 to 11 separate layers of rubber and fabric 
reinforcements are anchored in. Here is a boot 
that is husky all through—and to spare. 

Seventy-five years’ experience in making water- 
proof footwear is back of ‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes. They fit better, look 
better, wear better. Get a pair and notice 
the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips on right over your 
shoes. Its smooth rub- 
ber surface washes 
clean like a boot. In red 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 










}99 BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
© Arctics Rubbers 












ONCRETE has a universal popular- 
ity upon dairy farms because of its 
permanence and its adaptability to the 
needs of the dairyman. There is no 
place where the skill of a dairy farmer 
is more clearly demonstrated than in the 
arrangement and planning of his dairy 
barn. Skill in these matters often deter- 
mines the difference between profit and 
loss. Low scoring or contaminated milk 
can be sold only at a loss, and usually re- 
sults from conditions which a relatively 
small expenditure will correct. 

Nothing is more important in produc- 
ing sanitary conditions than the use of 
concrete in dairy barn and milk house 
construction. For foundations, walls and 
floors it has many advantages. Concrete 
is permanent—once in place it is there 
forever. It is sanitary because it will not 
absorb the moisture and odors of the 
stable. Concrete surfaces are easy to 
clean and keep clean. It will not decay 
if abundant water is used in cleaning. 

If we would disregard all the above 
advantages still concrete must be consid- 
ered as a building material because it is 
within reach of every farmer. Concrete 
is cheap because it is permanent and can 
be made by regular farm labor and of 
local materials. In many cases the farm 
can supply the sand and gravel. The lo- 
cal merchant sells cement. 


What Concrete Is.—Concrete is made 

by mixing portland cement, sand, gravel 
and water in definite proportions, accord- 
ing to the kind of work for which the 
concrete is to be used, and then permit- 
ting the mixture to harden under proper 
conditions in forms. As soon as con- 
crete has been mixed, if left undisturbed 
it begins to harden and soon becomes like 
stone. The hardening process, which is 
a chemical change that takes place in the 
cement when mixed with water, continues 
for a long time after the concrete has 
acquired sufficient strength for the pur- 
pose -intended. 
The sand and gravel for concrete work 
must be clean and of proper size. Bank 
run gravel or the sand and gravel as 
found upon the farm is not suitable for 
concrete unless first screened so that it 
can be reproportioned in correct ratio. 
Should the sand contain clay and other 
fine matter it must be washed before 
using. 


Proportioning Concrete Mixtures.— 
The dairfman need not take any chance 
in his concrete work as the requirements 
in the amounts and kind of materials 
have been carefully worked out. This in- 
formation can be obtained free from the 
Portland Cement Association at Chicago, 
Illinois. Other sources of information 
are listed at end of the article. 





A MODERN 





DAIRY FARM NEAR GADSDEN, ALA, 
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Concrete on the Dairy Farm 
How to Make and Use It; Why It Is So Valuable 
By JOHN W. 


Assistant Agricultural Engineer, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


RANDOLPH 


As it is a good practice to vary the 
mixture according to. the needs jt is 
worth while to know how to Proportion 
and mix materials, A 1:2:3 mixture 
means 1 sack (1 cubic foot) of cement, 
2 cubic feet of sand and 3 cubic feet of 
gravel. The first figure stands for ce 

the second sand, and the third for 
gravel. The unit of measure can be a 
pail or any other container. The bottom. 
less measure box is very convenient 
For the sake of good concrete it is never 
safe to guess at quantities. 


In hand mixing of concrete, the ce. 
ment and sand are placed upon a mixing 
platform and are turned over thoroughly 
with a square pointed shovel enough 
times to produce a mass of uniform 
color. The required amount of gravel is 
then measured and spread in a layer op 
top of the cement-sand mixture and aff 
the materials are again mixed by turn. 
ing with shovels at least three times. A 
depression or hollow is then formed jn 
the center of the pile and water added 
slowly while the materials are turned 
with the shovels, this turning being con- 
tinued until the cement, sand, and gravel 
have been uniformly combined, and the 
desired wetness obtained through the 
mixture. It is very important that no 
more water is used than necessary, as too 
much water will reduce the strength of 
the concrete. For general use, concrete, 
after thorough mixing should be wet 
enough to form a mass of pasty or jelly- 
like consistency, but never so wet as to 
be soupy. 

Concrete should be placed in forms as 
soon as possible after mixing. The mix- 
ture should be worked about in the form 
by moving a flat tool along the sides of 
the form and by compacting the surface 
with a tamper. In case of floors and the 
like the surface is leveled off with a 
straight edge and made smooth with a 
wooden float. 

The Dairy Barn.—The value of con- 
crete for barn foundations and walls can- 
not be overemphasized from the stand- 
point of permanence. The effect of the 
barn floors has a daily result upon the 
quality of milk produced and the cost of 
its production. Concrete gutters and. al- 
leyways make the work of cleaning out 
stock quarters easy and make possible 
the saving of the most valuable fertiliz- 
ing elements in stable wastes. Feed man- 
gers simplify and reduce the labor of 
feeding stock and are highly sanitary. 
The value of having reinforced concrete 
lofts and floors in case of fire has been 
proved by the saving of many fine cattle. 

Standard plans for dairy barns differ 
only in small details. The only great 


(Concluded on page 27) 








—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service® — 
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i [Our Weekly Sermon 
















- from strife; but every fool will be med- 
_ dling —Prov. 20:3. 
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By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 
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Fool’s Gold 


N DEATH Valley out in California 
[° strange thing has occurred. A shift- 
ing sand dune has uncovered the skeleton 
of a miner. One of his bony arms was 
curved around a 
block of pyrites— 
known as_ fool's 
gold. A scrap of 
yellow paper was 
also found with the 
words, “I die rich.” 


Poor fellow, he 
died hugging Yo his 
heart a yellow lump 
of worthless fool’s 
gold. When a lad I 
found a large piece of it in a pile of coal. 
With great joy I hurried home with my 
find, only to be laughed at by the family 
for my foolishness. 

That luckless miner was not the first, 
nor will he be the last, mortal to mis- 
take something that shines for the real 
thing. 

I was saddened recently in learning 
that a certain young man had deserted 
his wife. I had married them two years 
ago. At the time of the wedding I re- 
marked to my wife, “He is one of the 
finest looking grooms we have ever seen.” 





DB. HOLLAND 


The real truth concerning him was 
that he was a clever, sleek-looking crook, 
forger, gambler—a piece of fool’s gold, 
good looking but worse than worthless. 


Another acquaintance of mine married 
a lovely young woman, only to find him- 
self married to a drug addict. Fool’s 
gold. 

Real gold may become fool’s gold 
when we are tempted to get it in illegal 
and unjust ways. Short weights, undue 
monopolies, working little children in 
sweated industries, just for gold, is the 
gold of a fool. 

God has put into nature the essence of 
a thousand pleasures. They are the pos- 
session of all people who will live sensi- 
bly and righteously. Yet in the nature 
of pleasure there is a secret fire that 
may consume and destroy if used by a 
fool. 

Called to a hospital last week to pray 
with a dying woman, I found a poor 
creature whose husband had shot her. 
Drink, infidelity, and dishonor had writ- 
ten another chapter ‘in the book of life 
where the gold of love is turned into the 
fool’s gold of lust. 

The real riches of life are within rath- 
er than without us. Whoever will try to 
follow in the way of life first lived by 
Christ will find gold in thoughts that are 
ever uplifting; gold in fancy where im- 
agination builds her chaste castles in the 
air; gold in habits that carry us safely 
through the pitfalls and trials of life; 
gold in the heart love of our own dear 
ones which is richer than all rubies; gold 
in friendships that make life well worth 
while; gold in the faith that after this 
life, the real value of character will shine 
undimmed for aye—real gold. 








FAVORITE BIBLE VERSES 


E THAT is faithful in that which 

is least, is faithful also in much: 
and he that is unjust in the least, is un- 
just also in much.—Luke 16:10. 








It is an honour for a man to cease 


Uncle Ab Says 


Don’t blow up when 
your plow hits a stump; 
blow up the stump. 


Chicago 


Th 








wo cutting sins against 

| gee Price cutting sacri- 
fices serviceability — because 
low prices are often made by 
“skimping,’’ by adulteration 
and substitution. 


The United States Pure Food 
Law made the sins of price a 
crime. But this law protects 
you only on the things you eat. 


In many other lines, the 

‘manipulation’? of merchan- 
dise to make price ‘‘baits’’ is 
not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may be 
stamped and not hand forged. 
Aluminum ware may be made 
of light weight metal. Enamel 
ware may have two coats in- 
stead of the standard three. A 
price a few cents lower is always 
a tempting price. 





In clothing, a cheaper lining 
saves 25 cents per coat; a cheap- 
er sleeve lining alone saves 15 
cents; composition buttons 
save 5 cents; cheaper pocket 
material 5 cents; a belt not in- 
terlined saves 5 cents. 


A “‘skimped’’ pattern saves 
material. A leather lined coat 
can be made two inches shorter, 
with wide cloth facings—saving 
50 cents per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For Fifty-five years, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. has sold 
only reliable, standard goods. 
Quality first — then low price 
—but we never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a seemingly low 
price. 


A Price too low—makes the 
Cost too great. 


Sin example of Ward Quality 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer sole. Similar 
appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents less—by making the second 
sole of leather costing 20 cents instead of 45 cents. Such shoes 
are worn out when the first sole wears through. The saving in 
cash is 25 cents—the loss in serviceability at least $2.00. 


Use Your Ward Catalogue ? for Greater Savings 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Montgomery 


St. Paul Baltimore Portland, Ore. 


Kansas City 


Oakland, Calif. 


of Price 


Ward &Co. 


Fort Worth 

















and nd all’ Sigeasea 
nose, 


hasa cough. or cold or has been 
exposed to disease give it Spohn’s, 
Use Spohn’ s to, keep your 
orses work 

Cote = huenss.: ns gold 


SPOHN’ S 
DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


60c and $1.20 at Drug Stores— Write for free booklet 
Spohn Medical Company Goshen. 
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With many, poultry raising was _— ‘ide 
line until enone them how to 


wy roe 
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rt success. 
ethods. ona. 4 - book, ‘“‘How to Raise Poultry 





National Poultry institute, Dopt. 514, Washington, D.C. 
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Woman’s Home Companion 

DN Se a $1.00 
McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.... 1.00 
Progressive Farmer, 1 year. . .. 1,00 


Regular price 
Send Order Now to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Save $1. 
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¥ and they Address 
8t., A -36. Ohlengo, Lil. 











To paint costs less than not to paint. 


To paint with an all-lead paint costs 





least of all. Dutch Boy white-lead 


makes an all-lead paint. 
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wrt paint shall SS \ 
Iuseon my farm \¥ 
buildings? How ’ 
should it be used on wood, \ 4 
concrete, stone, plaster, \ 
stucco? What colors are 
best inside my house and 
out? 

If these questions puz- 
zle you, as they do many 
others, take advantage of 
the facilities of our De- 
partment of Decoration. 
Ask any specific ques- 
tions. Individual service 
will be gladly given. As 
a starter, send for our 
booklets— “*‘ Handbook 
on Painting” and “ Dec- 
orating the Home.” Write 
to our.nearest branch. 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway Boston, 800 Albany St. 
Buffalo, 116 Oak St. Chicago, 900 West 18th St. 
Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave. Cleveland, 820 W. Superior Ave. 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Francisco, 485 California Se. 


Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 











$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers 

would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 
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ON SEF; 


Il size Rose and Gold Dinner Set 
selling only ten 1- boxes Famous LEE Chocolates, 
colored ‘AL boxes, With every box of Choc- 
ve each purchaser ali following articles: 3 Jar Cold 
Bottle T: Water, ee ee ee ae 
1 Box Fine Face Powder, as per our great special offer No. 
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HE present condition of the cotton 

farmer has brought about a feeling 
of dissatisfaction and unrest in the rural 
districts of the Southeast. For a long 
time the trained agriculturist has realized 
the fact that no .one-crop system can 
endure and that a balanced system of di- 
versified farming must be introduced be- 
fore permanent prosperity can _ be 
brought to our farmers. The most en- 
couraging indication discernible today is 
that the farmer is thinking and that he 
has made up his mind to improve his 
present condition. In this transition no 


phase of farming is receiving more seri- 
ous thought than dairying. The two out- 
standing reasons, why the dairy cow is 
now being weighed in the balance as 
never before are: (1) she offers an im- 
(2) 


mediate cash return, and even 
more important, she has 


the power of increasing 


The Progressive Fe 


Pointers for Dairy Beginners ¥ 
More Home-grown Feeds, Better Bulls, Georgia’s Needs :. 2 
By MILTON P. JARNAGIN 


Professor of Animal Husbandry, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


bushel of Fulghum oats, % bushel of 
wheat, 15 pounds of hairy vetch and 19 
pounds of crimson clover per acre. The 
last of May we took off 47% tons of 
splendid hay with a feeding value fully 
equal to that of good timothy. The land 
was immediately seeded to peas and in 
September it produced 20 tons of peavine 
hay, or approximately 6% tons of hay 
per acre for the one cropping season, 
This game land is now covered with a 
splendid stand of alfalfa, which promises 
five cuttings of hay during the growing 
season of 1927. A section capable of 
such production can certainly develop a 
profitable dairy industry. 

The year’s bill-of-fare for each dairy 
cow must include one ton of grain, two 
tons of roughage, and one to three acres 
of improved pasture. Seventy-five per 
cent of the grain ration 
and 100 per cent of the 





soil fertility. 

Georgia Awakened 
to Dairying. — Exam- 
ples of the ability of 





dairy cattle to save ag- 
riculture are not lack- 
ing in Georgia. Three 
years ago one county 
started selling sour 
cream. Today the in- 
dustry has been built 
up to the point where 
that community is ship- 
ping approximately $1,000 worth of but- 
terfat each week. In commerce it is rec- 
ognized that through the normal transac- 
tion of business each dollar will pass 
through 10 hands before it leaves the com- 
munity. It is, therefore, reasonable to sup- 
pose that this $50,000 of new wealth de- 
rived from the sale of butterfat will pay 
$500,000 worth of debt in the community. 
There are 18 creameries in operation in 
the state at the present time and the fluid 
milk trade is more liberally supplied than 
ever before in the history of the state. 
In fact Georgia is really awakened to 
the advantages of dairying. The begin- 
ner is without knowledge of or practical 
experience in the fundamental principles 
underlying successful dairying and it is 
my desire to call some of the more funda- 
mental causes of success to his attention. 


Home-Grown Feed First Factor.— 
The first factor to be considered is an 
abundant supply of home-grown feeds. 
The time was when careless and inefficient 
methods could be employed and still the 
dairyman make a little money on account 
of the exceedingly high prices obtained 
for dairy products. In the future South- 
ern dairymen must compete with the old 
established producing areas of the North 
and Middle West, not only in the sale of 
butter and cheese, but also in the sale 
of fluid milk. Glass lined milk tanks the 
size of a freight car and built on the 
principles of a thermos bottle are now 
in use. A recent shipment of a carload 
of milk from Wisconsin to Florida show- 
ed a drop in temperature of 2 degrees 
while in transit. We must organize our 
business on such an efficient basis that we 
can meet world competition in the pro- 
duction of dairy products. 

In the past a serious mistake has been 
in the feeding of excessive amounts of 
high-priced purchased grain and an inad- 
equate amount of roughage. An economic 
survey revealed the fact that in the 
Southeast we were feeding 65 pounds of 
concentrates for each 100 pounds of milk 
produced. In the more efficient dairy- 
ing sections less than 30 pounds of grain 
were fed for each 100 pounds of milk. 
An example of our ability to produce 
cheap roughage is shown by the hay 
grown on 10% acres on the Georgia State 
College farm during 1926. In October, 
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1925, this piece of land was seeded to 1 





roughage must be home- 
grown. At least one- 
half of the roughage 
should be palatable and 
highly nutritious leg- 
ume hay. For the Pied- 
mont section alfalfa de- 
serves first considera- 
tion. Soybeans and 
cowpeas can be success- 
fully grown in practic- 
ally all of the South, 
Accurately conducted 
experiments have shown that good cows 
have produced as much as 500 pounds of 
butterfat in a year on alfalfa hay with- 
out the addition of concentrates. A small 
amount of grain would have greatly in- 
creased the production. Winter grazing 
crops should be utilized. Where more 
than the equivalent of 10 mature head of 
cattle are maintained, the silo is a nec- 
essity. 

Good Bulls Will Build Up Herds. 
—Next to feeding, breeding is of most 
importance. It is a significant fact that 
in the Netherlands the average dairy cow 
produces 7,585 pounds of milk yearly. In 
the United States the average production 
is 3,527 pounds. In the South the average 
dairy cow produces approximately 2,000 
pounds of milk within the year. Much of 
this superior production of the Nether- 
lands is due to intelligent breeding. At 
the present time we have approximately 
7,000 head of purebred and registered 
dairy cattle in Georgia and about 500,000 
animals listed as dairy cattle. Our farm- 
ers are not financially able to go into 
other sections and purchase high-priced 
cattle, nor would this be desirable. .The 
best native cows must be selected and 
they should be bred to sires of good type 
and from high producing ancestry. Ex- 
periments have shown that some pre- 
potent bulls were capable of increasing 
the productive capacity of a herd 50 per 
cent in one generation. When it is re- 
membered that the sire is half of every 
calf added to the herd, his importance is 
at once evident. He is capable of adding 
to the productive capacity of the herd as 
fast as the owner is able to improve the 
feed supply and conditions under which 
the cattle are maintained. 

With the well-bred dairy cows found 
in the Netherlands, they are able to pro- 
duce butter, ship it across the Atlantic 
Ocean, pay an import duty of 12 cents 
per pound and sell it in competition with 
butter produced in America. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the Netherlands are also 
heavy purchasers of our cottonseed meal. 

In conclusion it is my opinion that the 
two outstanding things we must do in or- 
der to make dairying profitable are to (1) 
increase the available supply of home- 
grown feeds, and (2) develop more effi- 
cient dairy cows through the use of good 
bulls. 
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| /MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 











— Scrub Cow.— Some few 
years ago I bought a part scrub cow. 
If I had bought a good Jersey or Hol- 






But I only 
Next time I 
H. W. T. 


Neglected Cutting Hay.—One of the 
costliest mistakes that I have made dur- 
ing my 27 years of farming was my 
failure to save hay in 1925. I had a fine 
field of lespedeza, but owing to the rush 
of other field work, I failed to run the 
mower over it in the late spring. When 
| finally got to my hay the broomsedge 
and weeds had so choked down the les- 

eza that it was of no use to cut it. 
I had plenty of good corn, and as hay 
was scarce and high I thought I could 
get my stock through the winter on corn 
alone. My mules got thin, lost their ap- 
petites, and finally one of them died. 

HB: 2: 

Didn’t Follow Directions in Sweet- 
ening Swill.—Instead of following di- 
rections as to how much lye to use to a 
gallon of water in sweetening swill for 
hogs, I'just guessed at it and killed three 
fine Duroc shotes. O. J. W. 


Uncle Ben Writes Again.—If I had 
gone last summer and re-covered that 
barn on my rent place where Jim Sween- 
ey is living, I reckon Jim’s feed would 
have been some drier and the rafters and 
plates wouldn’t be nearly so rotten. 

UNCLE BEN. 

Built Pig Pen Floor Too Tight.— 
I recall with regret the mistake I made 
in building a pig pen. I built a small 
pen in one corner of the shed and floored 
it very tight, and put the little pig into 
it. The pen collected water and waste 
enough to become knee-deep to the pig, 
since the floor was too close for water to 
drain. As a result the pig had rheuma- 
tism and did not do well. CAS. 


Postponed Taking The Progressive 
Farmer.—I feel I made a serious mis- 
take in previous years not taking The 
Progressive Farmer. I depended on 
Northern farm papers and journals which 
did not seem to be practical for me, as 
their advice, in many instances, was not 
adapted to the South. Since taking The 
Progressive Farmer I have gained more 
practical ideas, and been more successful 
the last two years I have been receiving 
it than any other equal length of time 
since I have been farming. I used to 
think I could not afford to take it but 
now I find I cannot afford to be without 
it. T. J. WEISNER. 


Progressive Farmer Makes Mistake. 
—In the February 26 issue we made a 
mistake in our mistakes column. The 
word “gasoline” in the mistake submitted 
by Mrs. Irvington about mercurial oint- 
ment treatment to rid poultry of lice 
should have been “vaseline.” 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Soporight 1921 by 


bors with milk and butter. 
enough for home use. 
will get a purebred cow. 














stein I could supply many of my neigh- | 
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Goodness 


CAMEL is the cigarette that 
won the world through quality. 
Camel’s blending can be found 
nowhere else. It is rolled of the 
choicest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos grown. Even the ciga- 
rette paper is the finest—made 
especially for Camels in France. 

If you want smoke enjoy- 
ment full and satisfying, get 
acquainted with Camel ciga- 
rettes. They will never tire your 


R. Jj. 








taste nor leave a cigaretty after- 
taste, no matter how many of 
them you smoke. To light a 
Camel is to discover.a goodness 
in tobaccos — an entirely new 
sense of smoking pleasure. 

Camels are famous because 
they are good. They lead the 
world in popularity and demand. 
They invite your comparison 
with any cigarette made. 

*“Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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made Camel famous 











“The idea of that Scruggs woman, fat 
@& she is, havin’ the gall to want to bor- 
tow a dress pattern from me!” 


“I meant to set an’ worry about Amy’s 
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ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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© tired an’ couldn’t keed awake.” 










AWJS.TOWER CO./ 
BOSTON, MASE. 
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SAVES 


ALL AROUND 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 


Calumet is a double acting baking powder. 
It contains two leavening units—one begins 
to work when the dough is mixed, the other 
waits for the heat of the oven, then 
units work together. It is a 
ener that gives you bake day protection. 
Try it. You'll find that 





no other leavener can take 
the place of Calumet in economy or in the purity 
and deliciousness of the bakings it produces. 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2%, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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ENGINES «7% 
200,000 in daily 


world-wide use. 
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BIG DRY. GOODS SALE 
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Factory—Wholesale Prices—Easy 
—No Interest. 57 years proves WITTE 
most durable, economical — burns almost any 
kind of fuel — Semi-Steel Construction — Valve- 


in-Head Motor—WICO Magneto—THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR — LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
FRE CATALOG Describes New 

Improvements, New Low Prices 
and Long Terms. ‘Also Saws Pumpers, 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

2351 Witte KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2351 Empire PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2351 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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42 inch Hemstitched 


PILLOW CASES 
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Save Money on PILLOW CASES 
At 98¢ a pair (POSTAGE PREPAID) these PILLOW CASES SAVE YOU MONEY. 
and you may have your choice of the 6 beautiful new designs shown. Designs.can be 
embroidered quickly a . » Complete instructions showing where to place the 
stitches and colors, Gratifying results assured in the finished Pillow Cases. 
FREE—Send for Copy of Beautiful Illustrated Catalog TODAY 
ORDER NOW—Use This Coupon 
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N MAKING his report on dairy work 

in Alabama in 1926, F. W. Burns, 
extension dairyman, Auburn, said that 
dairying made steady 
progress throughout 
the state. It was a 
leading livestock 
project because it 
lends itself to almost 
every farm in every 
county. It enriches 
land, it increases the 
cash income, it brings 
in money every week, 
it distributes the la- 
bor load, and it makes for better farm- 
ing and better farmers. 

Soon after Mr. Burns made his report, 
| F. W. Gist, agricultural statistician, pre- 
sented figures showing that the value of 
all milk produced in Alabama in 1926 
was $57,210,000; and for 1925 the value 
was $48,051,000. These figures show that 
the gain in 1926 over 1925 was $9,163,000. 
Roughly, this represents an increase of 
three-quarters of a million dollars each 
month of the year over the previous year. 





P. 0. DAVIS 





Types of Dairymen 

N THE main, Alabama dairymen are 

divided into three groups—cream 
dairymen, whole milk dairymen, and re- 
tail dairymen. The first group includes 
those who keep a few cows as a sideline 
tp general farming, making deliveries of 
cream two to four times a week. The 
second includes those who sell whole 
milk to distributing plants; and the third 
includes those producing and retailing 
their own milk. 

All three divisions made gains during 
1926 as compared with 1925. In many 
counties cream dairymen increased and 
the other two groups increased in the 
counties around the larger cities and also 
throughout the Black Belt. During the 
year a better market was provided for 
whole milk produced in the Black Belt 
and the surrounding counties, and _ this 
served as a stimulus to this type of dairy- 
ing. : 

Because it is of interest to more peo- 
ple, cream dairying is getting more and 
more attention each year. Not every 
county in the state is pushing this type 
of dairying but it can be practiced to ad- 
vantage by farmers in every county in 
the state. It is generally known as “side- 
line dairying.” It is a part of a general 
farming system. 

A striking example of the importance 
of this type of dairying and how it in- 
creases after being introduced and prop- 
erly guided was reported by W. L. Mc- 
Arthur, who was county agent of Mar- 
ion County. He resigned at‘the end of 
the year and was succeeded by W. R. 
Turnipseed. 


Marion County Dairying 
s E BEGAN shipping cream,” said 

Mr. McArthur, “in June, 1922, 
with twoe farmers milking four cows 
each. Now 90 farmers with an average 
of six cows each are shipping. Cream 
sales average $2,500 per month, or $30,000 
per year. 


“These farmers feed the skimmilk to 
hogs principally, and are feeding an av- 
erage of six hogs per cream shipper. 
These hogs are worth an average of $20 
each, a total of $10,800 per year. With- 
out the skimmilk they would not have 
these hogs because very few had them 
before they began shipping cream. Now 
75 per cent of them have from one to 
two brood sows. 

“The manure from each cow is worth 
$18 per year, a total of $9,720. 

“Therefore, the cream industry which 
began with almost nothing in 1922 is now 
worth to Marion County farmers $50,520 





per year. This new industry promises to 





Cows Pay on Alabama Far 


They Enrich Land and Increase Incomes 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


The Progressive F 


double within the next two years, fe 
cause farmers are becoming more and 
more interested in it. 


“Since June, 1922, the county agent has 
assisted in buying 60 registered J 
bulls, some of them from registerof. 
merit dams and all from high-produgj 
dams, 20 registered Jersey cows, and 
grade Jersey cows. 


“Practically in every case these farm. 


ers are producing as much or more cot: 
ton and more feed. This is due to an jg. 
crease in fertility and to the fact thatg 
farmer who has a monthly income from 
his monthly cream check is able to ap 
better methods. He is taking more pride 
in his work; he is just a better farmer. 
We hope to have 500 Marion C 
farmers shipping cream within a few 
years.” 


What Shelby Is Doing 


f OTHER striking example of dairy 
development was reported by A. A 
Lauderdale, county agent of Shelby Coun- 
ty. Mr. Lauderdale began his work as 
county agent in Shelby County early in 
1924 and the following is a statistical 
summary showing dairy development in 
his county between 1924 and 1926:— 


1924 19% 
Whole milk shippers .............. 5 % 
Volume of milk per day (gallons) 225 14 
CORE. NONE ns cae secccereteste 7 15 
Milk trucks operated ...........+. 0 4 
Purebred bulls in county ........ 2 y i) 
Good cows brought into county... .. 1» 
Dairy barns built and remodeled. 8 
Milk houses built and remodeled. 1) 
Cows T.B. tested ...........sseceee 63 


Returns from milk products... .$25,000 $200,000 


It is observed that dairying in Shelby 
County is not entirely the same type as 
that in Marion. Being near Birming- 
ham, the Shelby County dairymen have 
a good market for their whole milk 
which they are selling in large quantities, 

The above figures show that dairying 
is profitable in Alabama. Mr. McAr- 
thur says that in practically every case 
the dairymen in his county are producing 
as much or more cotton and more feed, 
and that a dairyman “is just a_ better 
farmer.” Certainly this is. strong argu- 
ment in favor of dairying. 


Better Dairying Stressed 


N HIS work over Alabama, Mr. Burns 

has stressed three things, namely, bet- 
ter feeding, better breeding, and better 
management. At the same time, the 
county agents have given much attention 
to these problems; and they will con- 
tinue to do so because successful dairy- 
ing depends upon them. 

Mr. Burns and the county agents have 
found that these cream dairymen who get 
along best produce as much of their feed 
as they can, feed plenty of a balanced 
ration, and use a good pasture as much 
of the year as possible. 

A farmer who wants to start into 
dairying on a small scale is not advised 
to go out and buy expensive cows. If he 
has enough cows he is advised to start in 
the business by giving them better feed 
and better attention. Four are enough 
to start with but most cream dairymen 
have 5 to 10 cows. If he does not have 
enough cows it is better to buy some 
grades at reasonable prices and get 
started that way. 

The next step is to get a bull of 
register-of-merit breeding; and by using 
such bulls only a few years are required 
to change a grade herd into almost a 
purebred herd. Where one farmer does 
not have enough cows to justify him im 
buying and keeping a bull two or more 
farmers can make it a codperative pro- 


ject. 
eres 
ROM the farmer’s viewpoint, one 
half of marketing is buying. 
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Ford owner—a new way to 

save $25 or $30 on repair bills from 
broken crankcase arms, by installing in 
his car @ Pioneer Engine Support that 


costs only $300 


The Pioneer Engine Support keeps 
the crankcase in a Ly wd gtip that pre- 
vents crankcase arms from breaking, no 
matter how rough the roads; sets per- 
manently those already broken; lessens 
vibration, squeaks and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions, 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 
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Agood old Friend 


Remember theold-fashioned 
mustard plaster Grandma 
pinned around yourneck when 
you had a coldor asorethroatP 

It worked, but my how it burned 
and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds and does 
its work more gently. Rubbed over 
the throat or chest, it penetrates the 
skin with a tingling warmth that brings 
relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, it is 
aclean, white ointment good for all 
the little household ills. 

Keep Musterole handy and use at 
the first sign of tonsillitis, croup, 
teuritis, rheumatism or a cold. 

To Mothers: Musterole is also made 
in milder form for babies and small chil- 
dren. Ask for Children’s Musterole. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 











Keeping Baby’s Milk Sanitary 
5 ipeayca are many things to be observed 

in order to produce safe and whole- 
some milk for the growing baby. We 
will mention some of the most impor- 
tant :-— 

1. Clean and 
Healthy Cow.—The 
first thing in milk 
sanitation is a clean 
and healthy cow. 
Cows should be free 
from _ tuberculosis, 
and it is extremely 
important that cows 
should be tested for 
this disease. Get in 
touch with.your county agent and he will 
tell you how you can get this,done. 

2. A Clean Stable—The cow must 
kept in a clean stable, where there is 
proper ventilation. Her bedding should 
be changed morning and evening, if pos- 
sible. The cow should be curried and 
brushed every day, and her bag and teats 
washed with clean water and thoroughly 
dried before each milking. 

3. The Milk Man.—I say “milk 
man” for this is a man’s job. The milk 
man should be well and healthy. His 
hands should be washed clean and dried 
before each milking. Diseases, especially 
those of a contagious nature, are often 
carried from milker to’ milk by unclean 
methods. The milker should have clean, 
white duck overalls, or at least a duck 
jacket to wear while milking. 

4. The Milk Bucket.—The milk 
bucket should be of a special design for 
this purpose, with a small opening to milk 
into. A clean sterile cloth should be 
stretched over the bucket to milk through. 
These cloths should be boiled and put 
away carefully after each milking. The 
cloths over the milk pail will keep hair 
and dust out of the milk. 

5. Cooling the Milk.—This is impor- 
tant. Just as soon as you are through 
milking, put the milk can containing the 
milk into cold water (preferably ice 
water) and keep it there until used. 


6. Clean Water.—Be sure that all 
given the cow to drink is safe, pure, and 
clean. Likewise, only clean water should 
be used for washing the milk utensils and 
for washing off the cow. Milk buckets 
and other milk vessels should be boiled 
and sunned. 

Milk should never be given to a baby 
unless it is absolutely clean, fresh, and 
sweet, 





DR. BEGISTEB 


Health Facts Readers Want to 
Know 


NM RS. J. B. wants to know what makes 
blasting caps so dangerous. A 
neighbor’s hand was blown off by one. 
A blasting cap is a copper shell about 
one-fourth inch in diameter and about an 
inch or two long and about half full of 
fulminate of mercury, a very sensitive 
and high-powered explosive. The explo- 
sion of a blasting cap is so quick that 
flying parts of the cap will imbed them- 
selves in iron a foot away. One cap will 
blow a child’s hands off. Something like 
500 children are injured and maimed each 
year in the United States by blasting 
caps. When blasting caps are used, each 
cap should be accounted for so that none 
are lost or left where children could get 


hold of them. 
s 


erry 


THE mortality of hogs affected with 

cholera is often 80 to 100 per cent in 
un-vaccinated herds. Vaccination is the 
only treatment of any value recognized 
by those engaged in the control of the 
disease, after the infection has reached a 





herd. 

















Sulphate of Ammonia 
for quick-acting nitrogen! 


ODERN research has demonstrated that 
plants use nitrogen—the growth element 
—directly as ammonia and do not have to wait 
for nitrification, although nitrification may and 
usually does occur. 


The ammonia supplied to the soil by Sulphate 
of Ammonia is therefore immediately available 
as a plant food even before nitrification. 


There is no better or quicker-acting nitro- 
genous fertilizer than Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia, especially for fruit and vegetables 
where shipping quality and uniformity count 
forso much. The ammonia in Arcadian Sulphate 
is 25% per cent guaranteed. 


Mail the coupon for our free booklets telling 
you how to use Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 
on the crops you are most interested in. 
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Results prove the availability of the nitrogen in 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


Tue Barrett Company, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Atlanta, Ga. Medina, Ohio. 
Montgomery, Ala. New York, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. 
Shreveport, La. Berkeley, Cal. 


Raleigh, N. C. Washington, D. C. 


ae can ae eee ee ee nee eee ae 


| E-9-27 
The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 

| Please send me sample package of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. I am | 

| cnpacbalilp -terparented fas... ic liv sides tines Cavavadenenaanecnencebieseneteass edbaneee l 

(Write name of crops on line above) . 

| and wish you to send me bulletins on these subjects, e} 

| FERID osc 0c tacts se cveevcccncvccccesecctutpsocuhbbaseacdnetiewGeddcbecteesoes weed etne : 
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Every Blast is a Dollar Mark 


Tp= - 

oN 

XYZ” * \7A ‘i Y i 
Get some Hercules dynamite and drain 


your idle swamp land. You will put money 
into your pocket. 


Blasting is easy even if you have never 
done it before. Just sign the coupon below 
and get a copy of “Land Development With 
Hercules Dynamite.” It tells you all you 
need to know to blast ditches, clear stump 
land, subsoil, and plant trees with dynamite. 
Sign the coupon for a free copy. 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANT 










Please send me, free, a copy of your “Land 
Development With Hercules Renee a 
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IG BEN and the rest 

of the Westclox fam- 

ily have a new brother— 
his name is Ben Hur. 

You'll like Ben Hur for 

his handsome design. He’s 

a steady, durable, faithful 

alarm clock. 
While his chief respon- 
sibility is getting you up 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LA SALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Ulinois, In Canada; Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 


Westclox’ 
GenHur 


An Unusual Alarm 


in the morning, his good 
looks will grace any room 
in the house. 

The name ‘‘Westclox” 
on the dial is your assur- 
ance of good time-keep- 
ing. $2.50 with plain dial 
— $3.50 with luminous dial 
that tells time both night 
and day. 


What Has Gone Before 


ROMISED much, the Bartons moved onto 
P the Jones farm, only to find it run down, 

the buildings dilapidated, and an air of 
mystery surrounding the whole place. Two 
tenant families had been forced to move. 
“Move or Die” had read an ominous sign on 
the barn door. 

But the Bartons set about to make the 
most of their lot. Real friends and neigh- 
bors they found in the O’Neals. In County 
Agent Ross Burton they found a man who 
was willing to help in every way he cayld to 
make their farm profitable, and “Sauire” 
Jones, known as a hard master, promised to 
make needed improvements. 

“Bob” Barton, almost before he knew it, 
had become a club member and the: proud 
owner of a sow and 10 pigs. Club work to 
the Bartons was something new but they 
found it the talk of all the boys and girls in 
Pleasant ‘Ridgt. County Agent Burton want- 
ed Bob in club work, too, because he found 
Bob could play baseball. An intense rivalry 
developed between Bob and Hal Carson for 
first base. Carson, sure of his position and 
with an air of superiority, kindled an almost 
instant dislike in Bob Barton. The feeling 
was not improved when he found Hal court- 
ing Katie O'Neal. 

The mystery surrounding the farm increas- 
ed when Ted Baldwin and Bob, while explor- 
ing at the back of the farm, were fired upon 
and a little later discovered shoeprints and 
giant bear tracks that disappeared at the 
base of a cliff. 

Greatly to his surprise, “Bob” was elected 
president of their 4-H club, and through the 
efforts of Katie O’Neal! Katie was elected 
secretary. . 

Carson won in the first tryout for the 
team. Through Katie's urging, but unknown 
to Bob, John O'Neal; once a famous player 
himself, set out to coach the boy every af- 
ternoon that Bob could spare. 

Now you can go on with the story. 


CHAPTER X 
Bob Fights to Win 
F THE earlier months had been busy 
ones, late spring and summer brought 
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multiplicity of duties. Never had the 
Bartons attempted so ambitious farming 
operations, and Father Barton was quite 
bewildered with the demands upon time 
and strength. The stand of corn was 
remarkable, and never before had Bob 
3arton driven a cultivator where loam 
rolled like a black ribbon from shining 
With two teams constantly in 
the field it would not have been difficult 
to cultivate the crop properly, but Brad- 
ley Barton found the work as distasteful 
as when he was tilling sterile ground. 
The soil of the Jones place was no more 
fertile than his excuses to “tinker ’round.” 
Moreover, the club and community or- 
chestra was flourishing, and the senior 
Barton had finally begun to place upon 
paper the bits of melody which came to 
him. He had composed a marth dedi- 
cated to the 4-H clubs, “Hearts and 
Hands,” which made stirring appeal. 
Now. he was at work on an overture, 
“Plantation Days.” Into the old-time 
melodies Barton was weaving strange new 
measures of his own. 

Recognizing genius, Bradley Barton’s 
neighbors were tolerant. But on the days 
when young Bob, held by the magic of 
his father’s violin, neglected work, their 
tongues wagged. It was a sore trial to 
John O'Neal, who was self-appointed 
champion of the newcomers. Commend- 
ing the grim determination with which 
Bob stuck to his baseball improvement 
plans, O’Neal could not understand why 
man or boy could not thrill as well to 
the beauty of a growing field, recognizing 
in it, too, his handiwork. Then at height 
of the season, where every hour’s work 
might well mean life or death to the 
growing corn, Bob came to the O'Neal 
home with an amazing proposition. 

'y E ALWAYS, have a little play 

spell along about this time,” Bob 
had said. “This year dad wants to drive 
back to the old home. Mother is home- 
sick for her kinsfolk. We'll be gone 
about a week. Ted has promised to look 
after my hogs and the teams. We want 
to know if you folks will look after the 
chickens and cows.” 

John O’Neal had been too disgusted to 
do more than grunt a “Sure, if you must 
go, we'll look after ’em,” but not so 
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Katie. Her plain-spoken, “Bob, yoy 
should be ashamed of yourself, runnj 
off when your crop is suffering for cult. 
vation. And our Pleasant Ridge com. 
munity club meeting comes next week 
Have you forgotten that you are presj. 
dent?” 

But Bob had become familiar with 
Katie’s sisterly scoldings and admonitions, 
“Why should I work myself to death?” 
he had demanded. “I've worked five hours 
this year where I worked one before. The 
corn is growing, isn’t it? Won't it 
on growing while I’m away? As to the 
club meeting, haven’t we a vice-presj- 
dent ? I didn’t ask for the job. I’m go. 
ing on this trip, and that’s all there is to 
say. 

“Quitter!” Katie had flared at him, 
“Quitter!” But if there was an uncom- 
fortable feeling that she was right, Bob 
gave no sign. Neglectful of his work, 
the young club president was busy in 
making preparations for the contemplated 
trip when Ross Burton came calling, 
Tactful and diplomatic, Burton made no 
allusion to neglected work nor betrayed 
we of an impending disregard of 
duty. 


‘ INE field of corn, Bob,” observed 

the county agent as they walked 
down to the field. “Every hour’s cultiva- 
tion counts now. Got to do some hoeing, 
too. Those last tenants sure allowed the 
burrs to grow. You can just about finish 
this job in a week; then you for the hoe, 
I'm proud of the job you're doing here, 
old man.” 

Bob Barton squirmed uncomfortably, 
and his reply was almost inaudible as 
Burton asked him about the contest pigs, 
“Sleek as moles,” commented the agent 
admiringly, “and growing like weeds. By 
George, you'll have to enlarge that creep 
hole.” Burton laughed uproariously as 
one rotund porker, squeezing through to 
join his mates, stuck fast. 

“That's ‘Stony,’ announced Bob. “Oth- 
erwise Stonewall Jackson. He’s some 
pig.” 

“T'll say he’s some pig!’ said Burton. 
‘‘He’s a sure-fire prize winner if you can 
keep him doing as well until state fair 
time. What you got in the self-feeder, 


Bob ?” 

“Corn, ‘ground oats, shorts, tankage, 
and a little oilmeal,” answered Bob. 
“There's some mineral mixture in that 


box, too. We are giving ’em all the skim- 
milk we can spare.e Never fed anything 
to hogs before but water and corn,” and 
Bob laughed a bit sheepishly. “This ration 
is exactly what the state leader recom- 
mended. I'll say that this club work is 
opening my eyes and dad’s too.” 


“Atta boy!” applauded the farm agent, 
“Atta boy! It’s going to take a lot of 
corn to feed this bunch out, but you'll 
have it if you keep on as well as you've ' 
begun. A sure ton-litter here, Bob. The 
big thrill is going to come when you 
make your final report. By the way,” 
Burton concluded, “do you realize that 
you are responsible for the success or 
failure of a lot of others as well as your- 
self ?” 

“What do you mean?” Bob queried. 
“T’m all alone here.. I haven’t a thing to 
do with anyone else.” 

“Get that out of your head, old man,” 
said Ross Burton as he gripped his young 
friend’s shoulder in a clasp that thrilled. 
“You have been entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of leadership. Every boy and 
girl in your Pleasant Ridge club has a 
right to demand that you do your best. 
It is not enough that you preside at meet- 
ings, take part in games, and preach loy- 
alty. You must provide example and in- 
spitation, especially to the younger boys. 


“fF WHERE isn’t much romance or adven- 

ture about pig feeding,” went on 
Burton, “when it becomes just a job. 
That's why hundreds of boys and girls 
enroll, tire of their work, and quit. It’s 
up to fellows like me and you to show 
‘em that pork production or any other 
phase of our work is just a means to an 
end. That’s building better citizenship. 
Good training, right thinking, loyalty, and 
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; when work is done.” 
At ings,.and Bob could hear the sighing 






ism is what counts. Unselfishness, 


too. 

“Why,” and Burton smashed a fist into 
“Katie O'Neal 
had every reason to aspire to the presi- 
dency of your club. She'd been a leader 
fast year and inspired her mates, so that 
100 per cent of ‘em finished the job. 
And Ted Baldwin had been a star on the 
paseball team. He's captain now, but he 
didn’t expect it when with Katie he plot- 
ted and planned to make you, a new 
friend, your club president. There’s 
something finer and far more important 
about club work, Bob, than just going 
through the motions, keeping records and 
turning in reports. Every boy and girl, 

jally the leaders, owe their last ounce 
of loyalty. This may sound like preach- 
ing, Bob, but club work gets hold of me. 
You can’t evade responsibility. 

“Then there’s the question of loyalty 
to the farm itself,” Burton concluded. 
“Eyer think of that? You owe it to old 
Mother Earth to help her serve you to the 
best of her ability. You'd despise a quit- 
ter on your baseball team, Bob; a fellow 


a who'd back off from the spikes or refuse 


to go up against hard knocks. Deep in her 
heart Mother Earth must despise the man 
or boy who lays down on his job. And 
she has her own way of punishing.” 


OB Barton had stood with downcast 

eyes, a flush staining his cheeks and 
mantling to his brow. But now he turned 
and faced the older man, and in his eyes 
was the same expression that had come 
when he took up the hard grind of base- 
ball training. “You've given me some- 
thing to think about, Mr. Burton,” said 
Bob, “something that I don’t think I shall 
forget. No boy or girl on my club is go- 
ing to have a chance to feel ashamed of 
me, and I’ll do my best to have ’em go 
through with their work. As for ‘Old 
Ma,’” and now Bob’s grin was boyish 
and his tone light, “the old girl is going 
to get mighty weary of me tickling her 
face. They tell me this farm has had 
60-bushel corn yields. Watch me go ’em 
10 better if the season stays favorable.” 

“Atta boy!” again applauded the county 
club leader. “My guess is that there will 
be two winners on this farm, Robert Bar- 
ton and Stonewall Jackson. By the way, 
and there was a twinkle in Burton’s eye, 
“I’m going to play first base on the Dad’s 
team when they play you lads 4-H club 
day next week. A little bird tells me 
that I may ‘have real competition as a 
star first baseman. So long, Bob, keep 
up the good work.” 

“Who’s been telling you things?” de- 
manded Bob, but the agent only smiled 
mockingly and went on-his way. He was 
whistling blithely as he passed the O’Neal 
home. Whatever code message there might 
be in the wave of a hand we do not 
know, but a happy smile wreathed the 
lips of Katie O’Neal as she joined her 
mother in the kitchen. 


OB’S not going to leave,” was the 
information Katie imparted. 


“Has he told you so?” Mother O’Neal 
inquired. “I thought they were leaving 
tomorrow.” 

“Maybe so, but not Bob,” was Katie’s 
comeback, and she proved a true prophet. 
In halting, boyish speech, Bob Barton had 
passed on to his father the things that 
Burton had told him. The older man lis- 
tened in silence, Mother Barton sitting 
quietly by. 

“Tt’s all true, son,” Bradley Barton had 
admitted, “but never before has it been 
brought home to me. “I’ve never been a 
leader,” and there was a note of pathos 
in Barton’s voice, “and I reckon God Al- 
mighty doesn’t intend me to be one, ex- 
cept as I may be His instrument with a 
violin, But you have been honored, and 
we are proud of you. Give the best that 
is in you, son. We'll call off that trip; 
it wouldn't do to leave you here alone.” 


“That was a strange conceit of Mr. 


Burton’s about Mother Earth,” said 
Mother Barton thoughtfully. “But it is 
true, too. If Mother Earth has not paid 


us dividends, perhaps we have overdrawn 
on her bank of tolerance. This may be 
year to pay back.” 


By BAT field of ours is going to be a 
glorious sight when the ears set 
on,” spoke up Bradley Barton, “and even 
Now the rustle of leaves seems to tell a 
Here’s what it will say to us 
Bow swept across 






of wind, the vibrant murmur of strong 
stalks deep-rooted to withstand blasts. 
“ ‘Spirit of the Corn,’” announced Father 
Barton. “It’s time that someone wrote 
an anthem to the King of Crops. Now 
when I get around to it—— But first I’m 
going to help you ‘make the crop.’ We'll 
get into the fields tomorrow ‘with two 
cultivators.” 

As they went down the rows side by 
side the day following Burton's visit it 
seemed there was a new spirit of com- 
radeship between son and father. Brad- 
ley Barton had put his new-found inter- 
est into words, as together they had har- 
nessed teams and wheeled into action. 

“T’'yve heard a lot about what a son 
owes to his father,” observed Barton, 
“but I’m just beginning to be taught 
through this club work what a father 
owes to his son. Reckon if what Mr. 
Burton has to say about your owing loy- 
alty to the club is true, it applies also to 
me. Fight to win, Bob, and I'll fight with 
you.” With new determination and new 
respect for his father, Bob took up the 
grind again. Unconsciously the entire 
family began to measure the standard of 
home and farm achievement by the high 
mark demanded in completion of club 
projects. While Bradley Barton still 
lapsed into hours of idleness when his 
violin called, the burden of overwork was 
lifted from young shoulders, and Bob 
could find time for play without real 
neglect of farm or club activities. Ross 
Burton had accomplished far more on 
that day than he had set out to do. 


(Continued next week) 


The McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 
AND CROP PRICES 

















HERE are strange contradictions in 

the President’s veto.message. At one 
point he denounces the McNary-Haugen 
bill because it will not increase the price 
of farm products, and at another point 
he sheds a tear for the increased price it 
will cause the consumer to pay for food. 
Anyone with an elementary knowledge of 
economics knows that if it will not in- 
crease the price of farm products, it can- 
not increase the price of food to the con- 
sumer and also that if it does increase 
the price of food, it will result in higher 
prices to farmers for their products. 


That the McNary-Haugen bill would 
increase the price of food to the con- 
sumer has been the pet theory and favor- 
ite worry of Secretary Mellon, and is 
echoed here and there in the veto mes- 
sage. This is very likely true, at least to 
a limited degree. If that is a valid argu- 
ment against the bill, it is also equally 
valid as a reason why the protective tariff 
should be abandoned. Here we have the 
strange spectacle of President Coolidge 
and Secretary Mellon, the leading expon- 
ents in the world of protective tariffs, 
denouncing a measure because it would 
do exactly for food producers what. the 
tariff does for manufacturers. If their 
argument is sound as against the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill, it is just as sound as 
against the tariff. WM. H. SETTLE, 


President, Indiana Farm Bureau. 
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Say 


“I bet Pug he had eggs for breakfast 
because I saw some on his chin, but I 
was wrong. He got it om there yester- 
day morning.” , 

“If I was a parent an’ had a little 
boy, I'd let him decide what his stomach 
wanted put in it.” 
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This is NO year 


to take CHANCES! © 


Wee are you going to get out of your 

1927 cotton crop? That is the impor- 
tant thing just now and so much depends 
on the answer that you cannot afford to take 
chances. Stick to the tried and true methods 
and you are bound to win out. 


Again in 1926, as in previous years, Nitrate 
of Soda has been the big factor in growing 
profitable cotton. Prize winners in all state 
cotton contests made heavy applications of 
Nitrate of Soda to their prize crops and it 
paid them well. They grew their cotton for 
6 to 7 cents a pound and made a profit, 
while the average grower lost money. 


NITRATE 
of SODA 


1s A PROVED winner 


These folks grew profitable cotton with Nitrate 


of Soda. So can you! 


In the seven states holding state-wide contests 
prize winners relied on Nitrate of Soda to produce 
their crops and their cotton cost them only’64 
cents a pound to produce. 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
G. T. Swearingen won Ist prize. He made 
1,044 Ibs. of lint per acre. 
B. R. Smith won 2nd prize. 
1,019 lbs. of lint per acre. 


IN GEORGIA 
H. M. Cox won Ist prize. He made 4,914 
lbs. of lint on 5 acres. 
Geo. W. Dozier won 2nd prize. He made 
4,432 lbs. of lint on 5 acres. 


IN MISSISSIPPI 
R. L. Matthews won Ist prize in the 
“Three Acre Better Cotton Production 
Contest.” He made 13,265 lbs. seed 
cotton. 
J. M. Fulgham won 2nd prize. He made 
11,493 Ibs. seed cotton. 
W. V. Cotten won 3rd prize. He made 
10,286 lbs. seed cotton. 

IN TENNESSEE 
Guy Harrell won 1st prize. He made 
‘ 180 lbs. of lint on 5 acres. 

M. Shelton won 2nd prize. He made 

3. 626 Ibs. of lint on 5 acres. 

IN ARKANSAS 
Pierce Adams won Ist prize. He made 
2,450 lbs. lint cotton on 3 acres. Elstner 
Beall was Ist in 1924 arid 1925 and aver- 
aged 134 bales per acre. In 1926 cyclone 
destroyed his crop. 


He made 


IN LOUISIANA 
C. T. Connella won Ist prize. He made 6 
big bales on 5 acres. 


IN TEXAS 
G. Mont Adams won $2,500 in prizes. He 
grew 1134 bales on 5 acres. 
Mrs. John W. McFarlane won Ist crop 
record prize? She made 10 bales on 5 acres. 
Miss Elga Daniels was first among all the 
Club boys and girls. She made 2% bales 
on one acre. 
Everyone of these people used Nitrate of 
Soda and regularly depend upon it! 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 
On 18 North Carolina Farms where dem- 
onstrations were carried on in cooper- 
ation with County Agents the average in- 
crease per acre in s cotton was 374 
lbs. from the use of Nitrate of Soda. 


IN ALABAMA 

No state-wide contest was held but the 
official recommendation—the ‘Auburn 
Method’’—calls for 200 lbs. of Nitrate of 
Soda per acre, 50 lbs. at planting and 150 
Ibs. as side-dressing, together with 400 
Ibs. acid phosphate and 50 to 100 lbs. 

tash at planting. 

ollowing Phis method, 1071 Alabama 
Club Boys on 1071 acres ’ made 1071 bales 
of cotton. 


We would like to send you our new pamphlet, “‘How to Make Cotton 
Pay in 1927” and others, Cut out this bracketed coupon, write your 
address in the margin below and mail to our nearest office. 3842 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda 


Educational Bureau 
57 William Street, New York 


Orlando, Fila. 


Raleigh, N.C. 
Calubi, S.C. Montgomery, Ala. 
ghia Jackson, 


New Oeieoan La. 
‘ex. 
Little , Ark. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Columbus, Ohio 

























































































HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 

















ONDAY, March 21.— Make this 
More Milk Week in your house- 
hold. Try a new recipe using milk each 
day and see if the family doesn’t decide 
that it wants every 
one again. 
March 


Tuesday, 
22.—Milk is just as 
important to the 


vigor and resistance 
of the adult as it is 
to the development 
and growth of the 
child. Nutrition ex- 
perts recommend a 
quart of milk a day 
for every child and a pint for every adult. 
Wednesday, March 23—Even though 
the price is high ‘do not sell all the milk 
but keep plenty for home use. Fourteen 
cents’ worth of milk does the body more 
good than 14 cents spent on’ almost any 
other food. 
Thursday, March 
not like milk, give 
the recommendation of experts on child 
feeding. Of 35,000 fifth grade children 
examined by the Child Health Associa- 
tion specialists, 42 per cent were receiv- 
ing less than a pint of milk a day, the 
minimum set for a child’s needs. Nearly 
one-fourth were receiving no milk at all. 
Friday, March 25.—There is such a 
variety of cream soups that one need 
never tire of them. Some of these are: 
cream of tomato, cream of pea, cream 
of celery, cream of asparagus, cream of 
spinach, and cream of lima bean. 
Saturday, March 26—A certain res- 
taurant was made famous because of 
the delicious flavor imparted to the foods 
they served. When asked the reason for 
the wonderful flavor of their food, they 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


24.—lf children do 
them ice cream, is 


replied: “We “always cook with butter.” 


Sunday, March 27.—“The strength of 
a nation depends upon the health and 
strength of its individual members. It 
matters not how wealthy a nation may 
become, how large its cities, how vast its 
armies and navies, if the health of its 
people is on the decline, it will rapidly 
perish and decay.’—Benj. Disraeli, one 
of England’s great prime ministers. 


COWS EARNED $406 


OW and again there is a fine man 

who is not fitted for farming. -None 
of the family want to leave the farm be- 
cause they love it. Here is how one 
woman helped carry on toward that $500 
a year. 

“Several years ago when our family 
consisted of husband, myself and two lit- 
tle children, thinking to better ourselves, 
we decided to leave the farm we were on 
and moved to a little town nearby. Some- 
how we did not have success at farming. 
My husband had had little experience in 
farming, being a mechanic by trade. He 
secured a position in the shops. 


“We possessed a young Jersey cow 
which was giving a very nice lot of milk. 
Also we had 30 hens and two fine roost- 
ers. Soon I got an inquiry from one of 
my neighbors wanting to buy milk. Af- 
terwards, I began selling milk regularly. 
Also I engaged all the butter we did not 
need, at from 30 to 40 cents per pound. 

“Seeing this was going to be a paying 
business we decided to buy another cow. 
I arranged with one of the hotels to fur- 
nish them sweet milk. The amount they 
wanted would take all of the morning’s 
milk save what we needed for our own 
use. The night milk was separated, the 
cream churned. and the buttex molded one 
: rr” 
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pound to the cake. Before, in a small 
way, I had shipped some butter to friends 
in distant places via parcel post. I now 
had a number of pleased personal cus- 
tomers. The result was I almost doubled 
the price we would get at home. 

“I had splendid success with my chick- 
ens. I sold during the season over 50 
settings of purebred Brown Leghorn eggs 
at $1.50 per setting (15). Also I hatched 
several hundred baby chicks, part of 
which I sold at $15 per hundred. 

“My total income over and above the 
expenses for feed, supplies, etc., was 
$406.20. We raised our meat and,.as us- 
ual, had our vegetable garden. This re- 
duced our living expenses greatly. My 
husband was making from $3 to $6 per 


vealed that the milk furnished by the 
dairies was not fit for consumption and 
that the people were not drinking it. 
The town now buys its milk direct from 
the farmers, pasteurizes it in a plant in- 
stalled in a corner of the waterworks, 
and sells direct to the consumer, serving 
him with two daily deliveries. 


ES 


RUNE and Cottage Cheese Sandwich Fill- 
Proe--wasn, dry, and pit raw or steamed 
prunes; put through food chopper. To each 
cup of chopped prunes add % cup of cottage 
cheese and 1 tablespoon melted butter. Mix 
well and spread on entire wheat or graham 
bread. 

Apricot Custard Pudding.—Butter a baking 





NEW RECIPES 






































IS THERE ANYTHING EXCELS THE GORGEOUSNESS OF BLOOMING WISTERIA? 


day. He determined at the beginning of 
the year to save at least a part of his 
wages, and was very successful in it. He 
saved during that year, after paying the 
expense bills for rent, food, clothing, etc., 
$550. Prosperity is coming this way. We 
see now an end to some of our hardships. 
And we are proud of our situation which 
was once not very promising.” 
Randolph County, Ala. MRS. M. C. 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 


Community Turns Milkman 


N ORDER to decrease the danger 

from milk-borne diseases and to in- 
crease the consumption of milk, the city 
of Tarboro, N. C., bought itself a horse, 
wagon, and pasteurizing plant and turned 
milkman. In the past seven years this 
community of 4,500 people has increased 
its milk consumption from 100 to 500 
quarts daily. : 

In 1917, a survey of the county by the 
United States Public Health Seryice re- 








dish and spread a thick layer of drained cook- 
ed apricots on the bottom. Add 1 slice but- 
tered bread cut into small dice; beat 2 eggs, 
add % cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, and 1% 
cups hot milk; pour over the other ingredi- 
ents. Bake in moderate oven until firm in 
center. 

Macaroni au Gratin.—Use % pound of mac- 
aroni, %4 cup grated yellow cheese, 1 cup 
white sauce, and % cup buttered crumbs. 
Break the macaroni in inch pieces and cook 
in boiling, salted water until tender. Drain 
and place in a baking dish. Melt the cheese 
in the white sauce and pour over the maca- 
roni. Cover with the buttered crumbs and 
bake 15 minutes in a hot oven. 

Prune and Cottage Cheese “Salad.—Remove 
pits from steamed, cold prunes. Fill with 
cottage cheese, place on lettuce leaves, and 
serve with thick mayonnaise dressing. 


Cream of Bean Soup.—Use 1 cup dried beans, 
3 pints cold water, 2 slices onion, 4 slices 
carrot, 1 cup cream or milk, 4 tablespoons 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 
and % teaspoon pepper. Soak beans over 
night. In the morning drain and add cold 


water. Cook until soft, and rub through a 
sieve. Cut vegetables in small cubes, and 
cook 5 minutes in half the butter. Remove 


vegetables, add flour, salt, and pepper, and 
stir into boiling soup. Add cream, reheat, 
strain. and add remaining butter. 


Cheese Balis.—Use 2 cups hot mashed Irish 
potatoes, 1 egg, 1 cup grated yellow cheese, 
salt and paprika, and sifted bread crumbs, 
Combine the potato, cheese, and egg. Season 
to taste. Shape into balls, roll in bread 
crumbs, and fry in deep fat. 


Ivory Cream.—Use % tablespoon granulated 
gelatine, 1 tablespoon cold water, 2 table- 
spoons boiling water, % pint cream, 4 table- 
spoons powdered sugar, and 1 tablespoon ya- 
nilla. Soak gelatine in cold water, dissolve in 
boiling water, and add sugar and vanilla, 
Beat until mixture thickens slightly. Add-to 
mixture cream, beaten until stiff, and beat 
until mixture is thick enough to hold its 
shape. Mold and chill. 


| MRS. JONES’ BEST FRIEND | 


: OTHER, Mother, you'll have me 

in the poor house,” said Dad look- 
ing up from the bill he had just taken 
out of an enyelope. “Did you realize that 
you were paying 20 cents a quart for 
milk and getting two quarts of it a 
day?” 

“Our cow won't be giving any milk 
for two weeks yet.” 

“Can’t we do without it until then?” 

“But milk is so important for children, 
What we don’t spend on milk now we 
may have to spend on medicine later,” 
protested Mother. “And,” she continued, 
“T am willing to pay two or three cents 
more a quart because this milk that we're 
getting is clean and rich.” 

“Daddy,” said Alice, “don’t you know 
that Mother thinks it’s worth getting poor 
to have milk for our food?” 

Mother laughed. “If the buying of 
milk makes Daddy poor,” she laughed, 
“the drinking of it will make the family 
so full of health that as soon as you 
grow big you will make Daddy rich.” 


Dan who always does the 
thing suddenly broke into song, 








startling 


“If I had a cow that gave such milk, 


I’d dress it in the finest silk. 

I'd feed it on the best of hay, 
And milk it fifty times a day. 
Ha-ha-ha, you and me, 

Little brown jug how I love thee.” 

Everybody laughed and Mother said, 
“That’s all right, children, you can give 
milk a great deal of the credit for the 
wonderful health that everyone of us en- 
joys.” 

“I do believe,” said Alice, turning to 
Dad, “that Mother would give us milk to 
drink every meal and then use it in every 
food of every course of a long and elab- 
orate dinner.” 

“Ah, Mother couldn’t find all 
uses for it,” Dan declared. 

“Yes, she could too,” said Alice with 
vehemence. 

“Bet you a pair of stockings,” said 
Dan. 

“Bet you a pair of socks,” answered 
Alice. 

“It’s up to you to settle this family 
feud,” Father remarked, looking at 
Mother and preparing to write a check 
for the milk bill. 


“Get your pencil and paper, someone,” 
said Mother. As Dan went over to the 
desk to get them, she remarked, “And 
why should I not use much milk when a 
woman’s chief concern in life is to keep 
her family healthy and keen of mind and 
body. To say nothing else, milk con- 
tains all the known vitamines in varying 
quantities and these you know go a long 
way toward having good strong eyes, 
stable nerves, strong bones and resistance 
to every disease that comes along.” 


“Now take that, Dan,” said Alice. 
“Did you hear what Mother said about 
nerves? The reason that you always wear 
a grin is because Mother feeds you milk. 
The stable cow makes stable nerves,” she 
laughed. 
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“And a beauteous skin and lovely 
”" rhymed Dan. 

“You certainly are right. For milk does 
make beauty too because it makes clear 
blood and therefore pink cheeks.” 
jected Daddy. 

* “The pink of perfection, eh?” inter- 

“Here's my pencil,” said Dan. 

“Here they are,” said Mother. 

“Candpe—cottage cheese with sour 
pickle and pimiento spread thinly on a 
square of bread and all toasted. 

“Soup—oyster soup, cream soup, or 
corn bisque. 

“Meat—creamed chicken or fish, milk 
stuffing, croquettes, chicken pie. 


“Gravy—milk gravy, cream gravy, or 
milk in which a slice of ham has been 
baked. 

“Vegetables—mashed potatoes, potatoes 
au gratin or in white sauce. Then such 
vegetables as onions in cream, carrots or 
peas in white sauce. Rice, you know, ab- 
sorbs five times its weight in milk. 

“Salads—There is curd cheese com- 
bined with apple, nuts, raisins, celery, 
cucumber, tomatoes, or squares of lemon 
gelatine. You like that salad with little 
squares of store cheese, raisins and pecans 
soaked in French dressing and put on let- 
tuce. 

“Salad dressings—There’s boiled dress- 
ing, sour cream dressing, any of half a 
dozen sweet cream dressings, fruit salad 
dressing. 

“Breads—Nearly all hot breads have 
milk in them. So it is with light bread, 
spoon bread, batter cakes, salad sticks, or 
cheese straws. It’s indispensable in the 
fancy breads such as Swedish tea ring or 
Cincinnati coffee ring. 

“Cakes—Practically every cake has 
milk in it from cup cake to wedding cake. 

“Cookies—They have it too, from 
brownies to sponge drops. 


“Pies—You all love custard pie to say 
nothing of chocolate, pumpkin, sweet po- 
tato, cocoanut, date or Devonshire pie. 

“Puddings—Of course they have milk. 
Everything from poor man’s pudding to 
St. James pudding and from bread pud- 
ding to raisin puff. Of course every cus- 
tard and every spoige pudding depends 
upon milk for its palatability. 

“Tces—” 

“I always thought cold victuals nice. 
My choice would be vanilla ice,” inter- 
rupted Dan. 


“Plain vanilla ice cream takes milk, so 
do the frozen puddings like Manhattan 
pudding or the fancier creams from an- 
gel parfait to orange delicious and nougat 
ice cream.” 

“What about that strawberry mousse, 
you make Mother?” 

“Tt takes cream and gelatine but not 
milk.” 

“Candies,” she continued, “some take 
milk. Chocolate peppermints, peanut 
fudge, double decker, and vanilla caramels 
for instance.” 7 

“You've forgotten something to drink, 
Mother,” said Daddy 

“Beverages, oh, yes. Well, there’s, milk 
itself, hot and cold, cocoa and chocolate 
of course. Then cafe au lait and fruit 
punch with whipped cream.” 

“IT win my stockings,” said Alice, jump- 
ing up and down and throwing her ayms 
around her father’s neck in joy. 

“No, sir,” said Dan. “Mother hasn’t 
said anything about pickles yet. And 
what is home without a pickle?” 

Mother looked astonished and her face 
became thoughtful. She shook her head 
slowly and then with an eye on Alice, 
said, “Dan, I think you win your socks.” 

Editor’s Note—We are very glad to 

supply the above recipes to anyone who 


cares for one or more of them and sends 
a stamp for reply. 











Our Pattern Department 








2770@—Mens’ and Boys’ Shirt.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 12%, 13, 13%, 14, 14%, 
15, 1534, 16, 16%, 17, 1734, 18, 18%, and 


19 inches neck. 
requires 34 
terial. 


2768—Girls’ Slip.—The pattern cuts “in sizes 
4, 6, 8 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch material. 
Embroidery pattern 709 (blue) costs 

15 cents extra, 


The 15%-inch size 
yards of 36-inch ma- 


2577—Tailored Junior Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material. 


2718—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). Write your name 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Spring Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
afternoon and evening wear during spring and summer. It contains embroidery designs 


and picture dressmaking lessons. Send 15 
Department, The Progressive Farmer. 











8 requires 1% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

2818—Youthful Lines.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. Sizé 36 re- 
quires 2 yards of 54-inch material. 

2922—For the Smart Matron.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
3%6 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial» with % yard of 32-inch con- 
trasting. 

2982—Bolero Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 33% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 


and address plainly on your order sheet, 


cents for your copy. Address Pattern 





Raisins 
Great ! 


And good raisins cost 
so little in this 
Sun-Maid bargain sack 








And (new size) 2 Ibs. 


You can work wonders on simple everyday A wonderful new kind 
dishes with plump, meaty raisins. Cereals, of seedless raisins 
for instance, Children who ordinarily “don’t comes now in the red 
like” cereals gobble them up when they Sun-Maid carton, 
hold raisins. Grown-ups find new interest Plumper, more ten- 
in the regularly daily serving. It’s sur- der, they hold the 
prising. fragrance and flavor 

of fresh grapes! Ask 
our grocer for Sun- 


But you do need high quality raisins— 
aid Nectars 


clean, plump, full-flavored ones. That’s the 
kind you get in the Sun-Maid 4-tb. or 2-fb. 
“Market Day Special” bag at a surprisingly 
low price. 





Sun-Maid packs only the finest raisins in 
the crop. Perfecting these for your use in 
cooking, it has equipment for profitably 
disposing of the rest. Its methods and 
equipment are exclusive; no one else has 
them. For 


raisins ~ 
that aren't sticky!— 
with all the flavor of 
the Muscat grape!— 
get Sun-Maid Puffed. 
In the blue Sun-Maid 
carton 


seeded 


So be sure you get the blue bag with the 
Sun-Maid girl on it. Ask your grocer for 
it. Tomorrow morning, see what a treat 
these raisins make of cereals. 


Grown and packed by 


SuN-Maip Raisin Growers 


OF CALIFORNIA 
A cooperative association of 17,000 individual growers 









































Il Buys Champion 


Belle City Incubator 
Lacs, Teasers, Chics Sera 


Hot-Wai 
Safety 
M 


steps. 
for 3 hours use. No attach- Save Money—Order Incub: and Brooders 
‘ ’ 80 11.95; with 80 i 4 
ments. No cords. Notubes. Gives 3 cer 6tl with = Chick Size $ 


J 
heat .95 


19. 
29 





irs spare time. 

,. Pennsylvania, made $164 in one week. You can do as 

Vork all or spare time. No experience needed. No 

ew imply take orders. We deliver and col- 

+. ry same take orders. Send for 

exctusive territory and FREE iT OFFER. ee eee. 
THE AKRON LAMP CO., (33 fron St., AKRON, 























a Reinforced Edge STERLING razorz on 30 dey trial. 
If satisfactory, costs $2.50. If not, Fine 
Strop FREE. STERLING CO. ‘Nuis TIMORE, MD. 










“The treated plants (tomato n 
much faster than the untreated. 
—Willard B. Kille, Swedesboro, N. J. 


1 
re ts (toma to) 


above the J eyity ten day 
Wnham a 
Ware, ° 


FAN stverte ot the market meat 


aWaler:(e Mme stet-velar-vene 


Early to plant and 
Early to sell 
Makes the farmer’s 
Money Bags swell! 
IRST to market is first to profit. You can work just as hard 


and just as intelligently as your neighbor, but if disease 
gets a foothold in your fields, your crops will get to market 


later and bring less. 


Dr. J. B. S. Norton, plant breeder, has said, “At no point in 
the production of crops can greater results be secured: with less 


effort than with the seed.” 


Farmers who disinfect their seeds with Semesan find that their 
crops are not only free of disease, but that the seeds germinate 
quicker, come to bearing sooner, and yield more and better 


SEMESAN 


Makes Seeds Healthy 


produce. 


By destroying whatever parasites 
are on or in the seed and creating a 
zone of disinfection around the plant- 
ed seed, all of the germ’s vitality is 
retained and used to develop a 


Don’t delay your own success; mail 
this coupon today. If you lay the cou- 
aside you may forget and go 

on pa. your tribute to plant 
eases. in the coupon and get 

it right into the mails. 





table booklet. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me copy of your Veg- 
e 
PORE on ccs ch ns b6aed cddorrepecedsduccenesdeedecerse 


) came up and grew 


My peas were Swe 

his at all stages Ont 
s sooner. 

w,T in Falls,Idaho 


strong, healthy plant. 
Used either as dust or liquid, 


Semesan is effective without being 
in the least destructive of seed vi- 
Economical. 


tality. Easy to use. 








Pro. F.-March 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & 
co., Cc. : 


Dyestuffs Department, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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YOU CAN 





depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from. an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 








RELIABLE VACCINES 


FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 








ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR PRICES 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Write for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














- 
plant 


more 
peanuts... 
less 


cotton 


Peanuts are both a food and 
feed—a cash crop that can be 
planted on part of the acre- 
age usually given over to 
cotton. Picked at little cost 
with a Benthall Picker. 


If you will write the Benthall 
Machine Company at Suffolk, 
Va., they will send you copy 
of “How Sam Johnson Grows 
Peanuts.” 
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A MESSAGE TO SCOUTS 








EORGE Young, Boy Scout conqueror 
of Catalina Channel sends this mes- 
sage to Scouts :— 

“Keep going, always! 
mother; she is a saint. Never touch 
tobacco or alcoholic drink. I pity, even 
if I do not blame, the boy who wastes 
his time on idle things no good. Develop 
both your mind and your body. The phy- 
sical self is a delicate machine, with you 
as its engineer. If you take care of your 
body it will serve you faithfully. This 
is your job. ‘Be prepared’ is the scout’s 
motto and I am telling the truth when I 
say it was this motto that helped me 
conquer the channel. All my good luck 
wishes to all Boy Scouts. Keep going— 
and never stop!” 


A CAMP PROGRAM 


\ ITH spring already here and sum- 

mer and vacation time on the way, 
scouts are beginning to plan for -hikes 
and camps and the “ol’ swimmin’ hole.” 
Lone Scout Carlton White, LS4, Leeds, 
Ala. (6), has been busy on his degrees 
and has worked out an excellent camp 


Revere your 














program. Here it is :— 

6:30 a. m.—Turn out, bathe, etc. 

7:00 a. m.—Breakfast. 

8:00 a. m.—Air bedding in sun, if possible, 
and clean up camp grounds. 

9:00 a. m.—Scouting games and practice. 

12:00 m. —Dinner. 

1:00 p, m.—Talk by leader. 

2:00 p. m.—Water games and swimming, etc. 

6:00 p. m.—Supper. 

7:30 p. m.—Evening council around campfire. 

8:45 p. m.—Lights out. 


Carlton, formerly tribe chief of the 
Flying Eagle Tribe, Sterrett, Ala., has 
also worked out a good program for 
tribe meetings as follows :— 


1.—Opening council. 7.—Honors. 


2.—Roll call. 8.—New scouts. 
3.—Record of last 9.—New business. 
council. 10.—Challenges. 


11.—Songs, stories, 
games, etc. 
12.—Closing council. 


4.—Report of scouts. 

5.—Left-over busi- 
ness. 

6.—Complaints. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


“Between You and I” 
¥ Yew most common mistake I hear 

made in English is: “between you 
and I.” People who are careful enough 
to say, “This is I,” or “This is he,” will 
say, “between you and I.” 
The object of a preposition is in the 
objective case. It should be, “between 
you and me.” My parents say English is 
something absorbed by reading closely 
and by application. 

JOHNSON WYATT. 

Madison County, Ala. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—The use of “between 
you and I” is one of the most common 
mistakes we hear made, too. Once we 
said, “‘Me and you are going to do so and 
so,” and then having learned that we 
should say, “You and 1 are are going to 
do so and so,” we want to say “you and I,” 
no matter what the usage. 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 


LL of us know the “redhead” but how 

many are acquainted with his rela- 
tives, the red-bellied, red-cockaded, hairy, 
and downy woodpeckers and the “yellow- 
hammer” or flicker? All of them are 
common in the South. Smallest of the 
family is the downy woodpecker. The 
picture looks just like him; the male-also 
has a red patch on the top of his head. 
Winter, summer, spring, and fall he is 
busy in our orchards and forests, destroy- 
ing noxious insects. “To them more than 
to any other agency we owe the preserva- 
tion of timber from hordes of destructive 


























insects,” says the Department of Agri- 


culture. With their strong beaks and long 
tongues, woodpeckers dig out insects that 
no other birds can reach. F 

The hairy woodpecker is very much 
like the downy except that he is much 
larger. Scouts, try identifying these two 





—Drawing by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
Courtesy U. 8. D. A, 


species during the next week as a part of 
your degree work. 

(Note.—‘“‘Tell all the boys there are plenty 
of birds and for them to win them to their 
homes. Tell them to write to the Department 
of Agriculture and they can get all the help 
that is required,” writes a South Carolina boy, 
Two especially good Farmers’ Bulletins that 
may be obtained free by writing the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., are No, 
1456, “Homes for Birds,” and No. 1239, “Com- 
munity Bird Refuges.”’) 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE ROLL 


HESE boys would like to hear from 
brother scouts :— 

Philip Deal, Jones, Va. 

James R. Harrison, Rt. 2, Box 25, Harrison- 
burg, N. C. 

A. V. Richardson, LSD, LSO, Ashland, Ala. 
(Especially interested in hearing from scouts 
who are at work on merit badge tests.) 

Julian Booker, Ralls, Texas. 

Walter Henderson, Rt. 1, Box 68, Blackton, 
Ark. 

Richard Dunbar, Chief Panther Tribe, Box 
241, Arcadia, Fla. 

Hoke Bearden, LSO, Douglasville, Ga. 


TRIBES’ CONTEST 


HREE North Carolina tribes, all 
with more than 100 points to their 
credit, seem to be running away ahead of 
the field in the tribe efficiency contest 
begun January 15. 
Standings of the tribes follow:— 


























Wild Life Protectors, Hudson, N. C, .. 154 
Lone Wolf, Piney Creek, N. C. .....+seeees T 
Wildcat, Piney Creek, N. C. .......ccecceee t 
Flaming Arrow, Celeste, Texas .......... 0 
Tejas Indians, Rising Star, Texas ........ 0 
Lone Star, Austin, Texas ......-+se-eseeees 2 
Ramte:  Castintas Be ite oss. vnciedec cuss ccteccse C 


Cherokee Tribe, Machodoc, Va., just entered. 
tReports being revised. Over 100 points. 
Come on, you other tribes, show your 

speed. 


RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HY is a good cabbage the most ami- 
W able of vegetables? 

2. Why is a clergyman’s horse like the king 
of England? 

3. What is the difference between a glass 
of water and a glass of soda? 

4. Why is a miser like a man with a short 
memory? 

5. What lives in winter, dies in summer? 

Answers will appear next week. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S RIDDLES 

1, Because even though you load his back 
with silver, he will always réflect on you. 

2. The words quick and short. 

3. A daughter. e 

4. Because it is in sheets. 

5. Both are out of the head. 
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FIRM 
WANTS ) 


RAL RETAILERS 


We want steady, reliable men to make a big steady 
ae orders for McConnons 160 Quality 

cts for household and Farm. Known favor: 

ably the country over and in constant 

s Quarter Century. Not a cent needed to start. Ex 

r not necessary. We teach you everything, 





jump into the big income class. No red tape in- 
wed. Y your own business, that growé 
oupon! 


ou’re 
c 


day by day. Send the 
Yoa do not invest a penny. Goods furnished on 


credit. Advertising and selling helps—FREE. Dig. 


pleasant, healthful, profitable work—th¢ 
kind where you can see i 






immediate 
results—and big profits the first 
day. Get the complete details. 

Send the Coupon! 


ET THIS BOOK 
Don't delay another FRE 


hour. Sign and send 
the coupon af once. Get the big 
FREE book. Read it over care- 
fully. See what Toll, Kalitowski, 
|, McCrossin, Pieh], Tibbets and Bing- 
ham did. You, too, can be in the big income clasa, 
es they are! Get the facts! Send the Coupon! 
FREE The coupon also brings a FREE sample 
tube of McConnons Rheum-Nall. A 
Sample prompt, sure relief for pain ofall kinds. 
Given! Just rub it on and into the sore spot. 
Suddenly the pain is gone. 
OT 


POSITIVELY N 
SIGN HERE "Giiicarion” 


Neme 








Cite... State. 
McCONNON & CO. Desk.C 2993, Winona, Minn. 















STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 














q\FFECTIVE March 19, the new 
Lone Scout membership fee will 


be 50 cents. This membership fee 
entitles you to the new engraved 
membership certificate; to one 


year’s subscription to the Lone Scout, 
the national official Lone Scout pub- 
lication; and to all privileges of the 
Lone Scout organization. The new 
application blanks can be obtained in 
any quantity from The Progressive 
Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





AROUND THE CAMPFIRE 











1 eg Lone Star Tribe voted unanimously 
to enter.the current contest. The fellow 
who makes the best showing in our tribe 
during the contest, will receive a Lone Scout 
pennant. The tribe has recently adopted a 
merit and demerit system which I hope will 
be very successful. One of the requirements 
is that a member must win 50 points during 
a six-months’ period to retain membership 
in the tribe. 

I believe that with the Tribe Guide plan 
recently adopted, local work in the L.S.A. 
will be placed upon a more efficient basis. 
—Harold Preece (4), Capitol Station, Austin, 
Texas. 

“Say, you Lone Scouts, come on and join 
the ‘Hustling Mail Tribe’ and be a booster of 
the LSA. We can make it the largest mail 
tribe if we hustle and that is what we aim 
to do. If you want to join write me. A. V. 
(Richardson, Ashland, Ala., is chief, and he 
will distribute the constitutions. The mem- 
bership fee is 15 cents and 5 cents a month, 
to be paid the first of each month.”—Turner 
Foshee, LSD, Logansport, La. 

“Progressive Farmer Lone Scouts, atten- 
tion! I hereby challenge any scout who has 
not won any merit badge to a race for the 
Eagle Scout rank, the winner to get a worth 
while prize. Who’s game? Yours for a lick- 
ing.”—A. V. Richardson, LSD, Ashland, Ala. 

“I would like for every Lone Scout to see 
Stone Mountain. I live 48 miles west of this 
mountain. I will be glad to take any scout 
to see it if he will make me a visit.”—Hoke 
Bearden, Douglasville, Ga. (2) 

“Porter Stone, of Oklahoma, a former Ala- 
bama booster, is planning on visiting in his 
home st&te this month. Alabama welcomes 
her loyal booster, even for so short a time.” 
—George L. Davis, GC (2), Box 141, Ragland, 
Ala. 

W. L. Sprouse, scout executive of Dothan, 
Ala., writes: “We have a committee of our Boy 
Scout Council for Lone Scouting. During our 
recent Inter-Troop Contest we went out and 
listed farm boys as Lone Scouts. We keep 
the Lone Scouts in touch with our office and 
with the troops and they are invited to take 
part in all scout functions, such as rallies, 
field meets, summer camps, and other special 
activities.” 

“We named our tribe the Wild Life Pro- 
tectors of Thach (Thach is the name of our 
school). I think we are going to have a real 
live tribe. Everyone has the scout spirit. 
We get new members every meeting and I 
think we will get five or six more.”—Chesley 
Stanfield, Chief, Manchester, Ala. “P. S. 
Please send me 12 application blanks.” 

Atlee B. Hall, LS4, Henagar, Ala., says it 
has been a hard fight to get scouting started 
in his community but he believes now he 
will be successful. Luck to you, Atlee. 
“The old saying still lives, ‘In union there 
is strength.’ In every community where there 
is not a Boy Scout troop there should be a 
Lone Scout tribe. Through the tribe the 
members will become a part of some scout 
program and they will feel that they are 
really a part of the scout organization. ‘It 
is a local organization that holds the interest 
of the Boy Scouts.”—William E. Dean (3), 
Route 3, Hanceville, Ala. 


SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Miter Box 














Lumber—1! piece clear pine %"x4 “x45” 
1 piece clear pine %"x5}4"x22” 
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ABOVE: 
Arsenate 
of lead with 
Kavso, 
ATRIGHT: 
without 
Kayso— 

note 







by adding just 
2% to your 
Spray cost- 


The best insecticide in the world 
can’t protect your fruit unless the 
fruit is completely covered. Between 
the drops of spray shown in the right- 
hand illustration (without Kayso) 
all sorts of insects and fungi can find 
plenty of room to start trouble. 


For instance, in a laboratory test, 
even though double-strength arsenate 
of lead was used (without Kayso), 
50% of all the coddling moths put 
on an apple entered the fruit detween 
the drops of spray. 


Buy spray insurance 
Kayso corrects just that condition. 
It spreads the spray in a uniform, 
all-over coating, instead ofa splotchy, 
uneven pattern, And it guards the 
spray against run-off during rains or 
heavy dews. 


One pound of Kayso is usually 
enough for 100 gallons of spray, so 
that it rarely represents more than 
2% of the cost. And if you figure 
in the expense of the labor, Kayso 
amounts to /ss than 2%. Isn’t it 
worth that little additional invest- 
ment to make sure of 100% effi- 
ciency? 





























Kayso may be used in any spray 
mixture—wet or dry. Lime-Sulfur, 
Bordeaux, Arsenate of Lead, Nicotine 
and Whitewash, all cover better and 
stick longer, when mixed with Kayso. 
It is the perfect emulsifier for the 
home-making of oil sprays that will 
not break down in the hardest water 


Meets all conditions 


In all parts of the country — for 
dormant, pink, cover, or any other 
spray—under all conditions—Kayso 
has proved its worth. We have testi- 
monials to its effectiveness on thou- 


sands of acres of fruit and vegetables. 


But prove it to your own satisfac- 
tion. See how much farther your spray 
will go, how much better it will cover, 
and how much longer it will stay on. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct 
for full particulars. 


GOLDEN STATE SALES 
CORPORATION 
175 Franklin Street, New York 


San Francisco Los Angeles . 





SPREADS THE 
SPRAY AND 
MAKES IT 
STAY 





The Progressive Farmer guarantees its advertisements if when writing 
you say: “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





of my Hog Fat. Just send me name ad 

rl you 2 of Hog Fat. 
Pay the post man only $1.00 plus 15 cents postage when he 

ers both packages. The is One 
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Dept. A- 14 
Largest 


Bigger, Better 
| Earlier, #75 


Transplanter 


The uniform planting y th, the generous water sup- 
ply applied cog ont 
I mean smaller loss of plants. The 


pays for itself. Handles all kinds o Seaatphensebte 
plants, including truck crops, tobacco, small fruits 
and nursery stock. Fertilizer, check row, potato 
planter and high ridge attachments can be furnished. 


The New Idea Spreader Co. 


Coldwater, Ohio 


spreader factory in the world. 
Not in any trust or combination. 
Over 4,000 agencies. Branches everywhere. 








E plant setters sit comfortably in front of the ground wheels— 

away from danger, dust and dirt. The driver sits back—where he 

\ can supervise and co-operate with the plant setters. 
straighter and plants are set out quicker and better—- 


The rows are 


the NEW IDEA 








¢ roots and the firm, even 


All New Idea products 
are noted for their 
practical originality. 
Fully covered by 
patents. 


It matures more quickly and 
both in quantity and pare 
IDEA Transplanter quick 







U.S. A. 

































Use 
ORCHARD 
BRAND 
Products 
ey i, Pegiaas of 


Lime Sulphur 
Solution 


Oil Emulsion 
Arsenate of Lead 
Kalinex 
Bordeaux Mixture 
Arsenite of Zinc 
Calcium Arsenate 
Dritomic Sulphur 
Atomic Sulphur 
Sulphur Dusts 

























Control 


without injury 






Fungi 





ROWN rot, scab, sooty fungus, fly speck, 

mildew — all these threats to the peach, 
apple and other fruit crops can be brought 
under more safe and effective control through 
the use of 


DRITOMIC SULPHUR 


For three years this spray material has been 
proving itself in orchards of all kinds, under 
all conditions. Even under the excessive rain 
and humidity of 1926, the final and severest 
test, its superior value was everywhere dem- 
onstrated. “Dritomic’’ Sulphur is, without 
question, the spray that will profit you most 
~— used either alone, or in combination with 

“ORCHARD BRAND” Arsenate of Lead. 


Let us send you full information about this 
“best yet” sulphur spray. Ask your dealer 
— or write us direct. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York St. Louis Los Angeles San Francisco 
GC146 
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Improving School Grounds 


Alabama Vocational Teachers Direct Beautifying Programs 




















| BEAUTIFY YOUR SCHOOL 


1 VERY school should be. landscaped, 
that is, walks, drives and playgrounds 
should be made and grass, trees, shrubs, 
and flowers planted. Such a program of 
beautification will 
change the school 
from the drab, 
dreary, uninviting 
spectacle it too of- 
ten is, to a place 
of beauty that will 
inspire the children 
and be a source of 
pride to every pa- 
tron in the com- 
munity. 

During the past 10 years the South 
has built hundreds of schools, but few 
of them have been made attractive with 
trees and shrubs. Alabama, perhaps, is 
an exception to the general rule. For 
years the teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in Alabama have been beautifying 
their school grounds. I invited them to 
tell us about this work; how it was done 
and where they got the money. Dozens 
of these teachers sent letters and articles. 
I wish we had the space to publish all of 
them; and I hope that you will read 
carefully those that appear on this page. 
Then I hope, if you haven’t done so al- 
ready, that you will begin at once on a 
program of beautifying your own school. 

PAUL W. CHAPMAN. 


SCHOOL PLAY HELPS 


ELIEVING that a beautiful school 

ground is desirable, the school au- 
thorities at Pike Road, Alabama, began a 
program of landscaping in 1923. Abelia 
grandiflora was planted as a base plant- 
ing around part of the school building. 
With the addition to the school building 
came the addition of vocational agricul- 
ture as an elective course in high school. 
The boys were taught in vocational ag- 
riculture the pleasure and appreciation 
that comes from a beautiful campus, so 
they, together with the home economics 
girls, gave .a play under the direction of 
their vocational teachers for money to 
spend on the school grounds. 

Cuttings were made from plants that 
were growing on the campus to fill in at 
other places. Native shrubs of the de- 
sired size and trees from nearby woods 
were transplanted to suitable places on 
the campus. From time to time these 
were added according to the plan drawn 
by the vocational class. 

Throughout the entire school we have 
nine different groups of children. To- 
gether with their teacher each of these 
groups was* given its choice of the 
school campus to beautify. The children 
were to bring all of the flowers from 








PAUL CHAPMAN 














“ You would hardly believe that the 
In the picture on the right a new porc 





WHAT A DIFFERENCE! 


two pictures are photographs of the same hous 
h has been added, but the real transformation has 


been brought about by the planting of shrubs. 


Department of Vocational Agriculture 
EDITED BY 
PAUL W. CHAPMAN, Athens, Ga. 
State Supervisor Vocational Education 
home and not spend any money. All the 


work of the different groups was to be 
under the direction of the class in yo. 
cational agriculture. 

Occasionally .we would find an old 
abandoned farm home that could furnish 
plenty of bulbs and other beautiful flow- 
ers. The owner would be glad to let ys 
have these for the school. According to 
our plan we are hoping to provide a 
special place for a playground for all 
the children so the job of beautifying the 
school ground will not be so difficult, 

G. L. HARRIS, 

Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 





STARTING LANDSCAPING AT 
OHATCHEE 











HE school at Ohatchee, Ala., is lo- 

cated on land that is very poor and 
rolling. To complete a good job of im- 
proving the school grounds would require 
several years of hard work. The land 
must be made rich and gullies stopped. 

We were very fortunate last summer 
in getting help from the county commis- 
sioner. The land was subsoiled 18 inches 
deep with the road plow and 20 loads of 
barnyard manure were scattered over it 
broadcast. The manure was covered with 
a disk harrow. 

In September 500 pounds of basic slag 
was broadcast over the land and vetch 
and rye sowed. Half a bushel of rye 
and 15 pounds of vetch seed on one-third 
of an acre was used. The vetch was 
thoroughly inoculated and mixed with 
the rye before sowing. The seed were 
covered with a disk harrow. We now 
have a carpet of green covering our 
school campus. 

Our next step is to turn the rye and 
vetch for soil improvement. The land 
will be prepared, fertilized, and planted 
to cowpeas, and the peas turned for soil 
improvement next summer. At this time 
the land will be heayily fertilized and 
limed. 

Next October we will call the school 
patrons together for one day and dinner 
will be served on the grounds. Every- 
body will be asked to bring tools and 
teams. Bermuda roots will be planted 
in furrows 18 inches apart and 12 inches 
in the drills. Italian rye grass seed will 
be sowed over the land and both Ber- 
muda roots and seed will be covered with 
one operation. We believe that this com- 
bination will give a good sod that will 
remain green practically the year around. 

This project is being financed by the 
P. T. A. and plays given by the school. 


W. A. ROWELL, 
Teacher Vocational Agriculture. 


5) 
YOU buy a bad thing you will soon 
buy again.—Proverbs of Ireland. 
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ce ‘onomical 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. 
- dy refund my money if not satisfied in every 


» Money order, check or currency aceptable.) 


) and one-third times as much as s:rall 


h 19, 1927 











j | White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers who 
‘fave had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 
“Dear Sir: I see reports:of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my ex- 
rience. I used to lose a great many 
from this cause, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Department 97, Waterloo, Iowa, for their 
Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. I used 
two 50c packages, raised 300 White Wy- 
andottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infect- 
ed chicks. Don’t let these few infect 
your entire flock. Prevent it. Give 
Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds 
before. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa, 
writes: “My first incubator chicks, when 
but a few days old, began to die by the 
dozens with White Diarrhea. I tried dif- 
ferent remedies and was about discour- 
aged with the chicken business. Finally, 
I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. 
So you can prove—as thousands have 
proven—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for package of 
Walko (or $1.00 for extra large box) 
—give it in all drinking water and 
watch results. You'll find you won’t 
lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run 
no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it 
the greatest little chick saver you 
ever used. The Pioneer National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 


Suarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 97, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Send me the [] 50c regular size (or [] $1 
large size) package of Walko 


d it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 


Way. I am enclosing 50c (or $1.00). (P. O. 


Name 


ERMA Pees ai: <5 BS pe Sf Pe 
Mark (X) in square indicating size package 


MARKET FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 
Market Specialist, Georgia State College of 











VI. Order Notify 


FARMER had received an order for 

a carload of corn which he had ad- 
vertised in a farm paper at a given price 
per bushel. He loaded the car and said 
to the freight agent 
at his shipping point: 
“I want this car of 
corn to go to Smith 
Brothers, New Or- 
leans.” 
“How do you want 

it billed, order notify 
or open?” asked the 
freight agent. 


“What's the differ- 
ence?” asked the 





J. W. FIROR 


farmer. 

The freight agent replied, “There is a 
lot of difference. If you have not been 
paid for the corn and want to make cer- 
tain of getting paid before Smith Broth- 
ers unload it, then, I would advise you to 
ship it order notify. I will in that case 
make out the bill of lading to you at 
New Orleans and write in it, “Notify 
Smith Brothers.” You then take this 
order notify bill of lading and pin it to 
a draft. Your banker will help you make 
out a draft against Smith Brothers. He 
will also send it to a banker in New Or- 
leans. The banker in New Orleans will 
send it around to Smith Brothers for col- 
lection. If they pay the draft, then the 
order notify bill of lading will be turned 
over to them. Smith Brothers will take 
this and go to the freight agent at New 
Orleans and get the corn. 

“On the other hand, if you ship it on a 
straight bill of lading, that is open, the 
agent at New Orleans will tell Smith 
Brothers to come and get the corn. If 
they do not pay you it is not the fault of 
the railroad. Of course, the railroad 
agent at New Orleans will notify Smith 
Brothers in either case, but will not de- 
liver the corn unless the bill of lading is 
surrendered when shipped order notify.” 


Editor’s Note.—Next week Mr. Firor will 
explain why “order notify” shipping is 
impracticable for shipping fruits and veg- 
etables. 


° ‘ ° hi] 
Know This Term—‘Immediate 
"Vy ILL buy car U. S. Number One 
sweet potatoes at $1 hamper f. o. 
b. your shipping point immediate ship- 
ment immediate wire acceptance.” 
If a shipper of sweet potatees received 
this offer to buy, what must he do to 


complete the contract and make the 
trade?. 
Look at the word immediate. It is a 


trade term well understood in the fruit 
and vegetable trade. It is used twice. 


Immediate as applied to the acceptance 
means that the shipper must file a tele- 
gram with the telegraph office within an 
hour’s time as calculated from the actual 
time that he received the wire offer as 
given above. If the acceptance is delayed 
over an hour no sale is made. 


Immediate as applied to the shipping 
of the car of sweet potatoes means that 
the shipper has the rest of the day on 
which the wires were exchanged making 
the contract and in addition 24 hours. If 
the car is not billed by the transporta- 
tion in this time the shipper has violated 
the contract. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the first of a 
series of articles Mr. Firor has prepared 
for us explaining terms used in market- 
ing. They will be run in connection with 
his weekly discussion of marketing facts. 
The next will explain “f.o.b.” 

C5) 
cy AN average 28 out of every thou- 
sand cattle in the United States are 
now tuberculous, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates. In 
1922 about 40 of every thousand were 
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PUMPS — WATER 


Myers Self-Oiling Power Spray 
Pumps and complete Power 
Spray Rigs are built with the 
same exacting workmanship 
that has distinguished other dene 
products for the last fifty years. Visit 

‘our nearest Myers dealer or write 
cod qua legest_cntniog, 2 Myers 
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SPRAY PUMPS 
Mean More Profits Tree 


N fruit and truck farms—and on cotton and 
tobacco plantations, the use of Myers Spray Pumps 


umps with easy-opera’ 
and self-oiling power pumps wi 


that reaches every leaf and blossom, | 


onsuent is an insurance for larger crops 
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Honor-Built for 50 Years 





The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
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Ashland, Ohio 





Never in the history of centrifugal 
cream separators has there been a machine 
equal to the De Laval. Each model has, 
in its day, been far ahead of all other 
machines in skimming efficiency, ease of 
operation and superior durability. 


The present model De Laval is the crown- 
ing achievement of all. It has the wonder- 
ful new “floating” bowl which runs 
smoother and easier, eliminating vibration 
and thus making it skim better and cleaner, 
run easier and last longer. 


You will get a richer, smoother, higher- 
testing cream with this new De Laval—and 
more of it, too. 


Skim Your Skim-Milk 


Ask your De Laval Agent to bring out a new 
De Laval Separator and run the skim-milk 
from your old separator through it. The new 
De Laval skims so clean that if you are losing 
any butter-fat it will surely be recovered. Have 
any cream recovered in this manner weighed and 
tested at your creamery, and then you can tell 
exactly how much a new De Laval will save for 
you. Trade allowances made on old separators 
of any age or make. 































Trade Allowance 


Old oma cream separators of 
any age or make accepted as partial 
payment on new De Lavals, id on 
easy terms from 


$6.60 to $14.30 Down 
the 
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Cotton Cost Comes Down 
As Yield Goes Up / 




















YIFLD PER ACRE LINT COST PER LB. | PROFIT PER ACRE 
| ___ 200-300 Ibe. 11% ae 
i oe 9c 20.00 
600—700 7c 40.00 
800—up 6c 70.00 











From results 1926 Georgia Cotton Contest 








Increase Your Yields With 


CALCIUM 


NITRATE 


(Nitrate of Lime) 


15% Nitrogen 


18.2% Ammonia 


28% Lime (56% Limestone equivalent) 
CALCIUM NITRATE BASF. proved its value as the ideal 
nitrogen fertilizer with the splendid results that it secured for 
Southern farmers last year. Here are two of the many instances 
in which it increased yields and reduced production costs: 


ROBERT CHASTAIN, a Cotton Club Boy of FEFZGERALD, 
GA., applied 600 Ibs. 9-4-4 fertilizer per acre, and applied 200 Ibs. 
CALCIUM NITRATE “BASF” on June 15. He obtained 2070 Ibs. 
seed cotton which ginned 762 Ibs. lint cotton per acre. 


MR. JOHN T. WHITE, GRANTVILLE, GA., made 2955 Ibs. 
seed cotton or 930 Ibs. lint cotton per acre. He used 700 Ibs. per acre 
of a 15-5-5 fertilizer. As a side dressing he applied 125 Ibs. per acre 
of CALCIUM NITRATE “BASF.” The results speak for themselves. 


Ask your Experiment Station or County Agent about Calcium Nitrate 
BASF. For prices ask your dealer, or write to A. A, Smith, Inc., 805 Grant 


Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., H. O. Stark, 
Holmes & Taylor, Wilmington, N. C. 





Agrie. Dept. 
627 Grant Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HIGHER YIELDS | 





KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., Inc. 


Sole Importers 


un FEWER. AC 


1320 Hibernia Bidg., New Orleans, La., or 


1150 Broadway 
New York 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








BABY CHICKS 


From our matings with 200-egg — at the laying contests and winners at all 
ading shows 


50 S00 1,000 
Single Comb White Leghorns and S. C. Anconas skin $ 8.00 $1500 $ is 50 $140.00 
7.50 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
Jersey Black Giants 


20.00 
30.00 


10.25 
15.50 


8.00 145, 00 


Send for big free catalogue, tells how to raise chicks. 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, 


BOX P, GADSDEN, ALA. 





BABY CHICKS! 'xxp ruresre GUARANTEED 


Single Comb White Leghorns and Single Comb Anconas 


$7.00 
$13.00 


50 Chicks ..... 
100 Chicks ..... 


ETOWAH HATCHERY, Box 564, Gadsden, Alabama 


500 Chicks ..... 
1,000 Chicks 


$62.50 
$120.00 











IDE 
CHICKS 


Le eer wg breeds and strains, hatch- 
only from our own state inspect- 
| flocks (30,000 hens). F 


continuous blood testing, largely 
eliminating Bacill White Diar- 
rhoea. Riverside ve 





we can. All 
new 48 page catalog, free. 72 page <9 Ty just publish- 
ed practical poultrymen, given every customer. 
verside Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
R.F.D. No. 11-B, or No. 4-B, Knoxville, a 





Baby Chicks 
KENTUCKY c.0 


Wetaketherisk. 

Send only $1.00 

and pay postman 

the rest after you get 

chicks. Pure-bred stock selected by expert judge. 


Send for Big Catalog 
Our catalog shows many beautiful 


views of breeds of poultry. Write today. 
Kentucky Hatchery 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 

















acl — State Accredited. From South's oldest and 

oducer. Wonderful egg records behind every 

chick. gost a penny more than ordinary kind. But. that 

penny buys you a paying gga 2 Ys 

Just Shichen. " Ten eed er: ne’ “tos fase pre- 

, tae. Anc. .$4.50 $8.00 iis om. b+} #135 
q 9.00 17 


5.50 10.00 18 $5.00 ies 
og neve 3.75 6.50 12 57.50 110 
Sensible free catalog by poultryman, not an artist. De- 
scribes amazing new model Sobers brooders, paiay 
~~ end prepaid. New free fol on mM of chicks. 
ay ee pay for rush order quentiay pr 
Cc. NORMAN, wer 1440, KN OXVILLE, TENN. 
ember International Baby Chick Association 


Black Leghorn Day Old Chicks 





, Pittstown, N. 
CA 


{ WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS | 


HANSON-TANCRED STRAINS 
Trapnested, Pedigreed 
Stock inspected and blood tested by N. C. Dept. of 
Agri. Ten pullets laid 2,362 eggs Ala. Contest. 
High one 270; low one 192; average 236. Valu- 
able cat 32 pages tells all; write now. It’s 








free, 
HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. sed 
_ ° 











TANCRED CHICKS 


ACCREDITED 
Tanered S. White Leghorns represent the 
best in the Greed. All our birds are trap- 


nested and blood tested. Chicks $15 hun- 
dred. eek pullets, $1.15 each. 


8-wi 


BRANCH & BRANCH, CULLMAN, ALA. 











cial basis, it is 


McNARY-HAUGEN BILL VOTE 











4 own following record shows how Sen- 
ators and Representatives from our 
territory voted on the McNary-Haugen 
bill :— 
ALABAMA 
Senators—Against: Underwood, Heflin. 
Representatives—For: 


Bowling, Oliver, Allgood, Almon, Bankhead. 
Against: McDuffie, Huddleston. 

FLORIDA 
Senators—For: Fletcher, Trammell. 
Representatives — For: Green. Against: 
Drane, Smithwick, Sears. 

GEORGIA 
Senators—Against: Harris, George 
Representatives—For: Upshaw, Rutherford, 
Brand, Vinson, Lankford, Larsen. Against: 
Edwards, Cox, Crisp, Wright, Bell. Not vot- 


ing: Lee. 


Hill, Steagall, Jeffers, 





POULTRY CONGRESS 











OULTRY scientists and leaders of 


the poultry industry in every land are | 


looking forward with interest to the 
World’s Third Poultry Congress, which 
is to be held at Ottawa, Canada, from 
July 27 to August 4, 1927. This will be 
the first international poultry meeting to 
be held in America and will represent 
the most thoroughgoing attempt ever 
made in any country to get together at 
one series of sessions the best thought 
on every phase of poultry husbandry. 








| TOP EGG PRICES 





HE eggs from nondescript fowls are 

hard to dispose of on the Northern 
markets. The trade no longer looks upon 
an egg as an egg; it knows some eggs 
are good and some are bad, also some 
weigh 20 ounces to the dozen while oth- 
ers weigh 24 ounces and better to the 
dozen. There are markets that like 
brown shelled eggs only and some mar- 
kets demand white shelled eggs only. The 
sad fact is that our eggs from mongrel 
flocks are neither white nor brown, but a 
blend, and as a result we receive less 
per dozen for them. This would be pre- 
vented if there were only one breed or 


variety kept on each farm. 
F. W. RISHER. 








BULLETIN ON BREEDS 








ITH the object of furnishing poul- 
try raisers with condensed informa- 
tion on popular breeds of chickens, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has just issued a Farmers’ 
standard breeds and varieties. 
For those raising poultry on a commer- 
pointed out 
American market shows a preference for 
poultry with yellow skin and certain 
other characteristics. For persons rais- 
ing chickens on a smaller scale, on the 
other hand, a brief description of each 
breed, with standard weights, propor- 
tions, etc., is given to aid the poultryman 
in selecting the breed best suited to his 
needs. The author also gives suggestions 
for mating different varieties. 
The standard breeds and varieties be- 


| longing to the American, Asiatic, Eng- 
| lish, and Mediterranean classes are de- 










| scribed and illustrated. 


The new publication, Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1506-F, Standard Breeds and Varie- 
ties of Chickens, I. American, Asiatic, 
English, and Mediterranean Classes, is a 
combined revision of three former Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins, and is available for free 
distribution as long as the supply lasts. 
Requests for the bulletin should be ad- 
dressed to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


|Uncle Ab Says 


Don’t blow up when 
your plow hits a stump; 
blow up the stump. 


Bulletin on | 


that the | 





| 


The Progressive Fa 

















































BURNABLE | 
BARNS? 


Burnable buildings are a 
needless risk — needless | 
because Concrete cannot 
burn. 




























Build Your New 
Barn of Concrete 
—Plans Are Free 


Blueprints for building 
all farm structures safe 
against fire are yours for 
the asking. 


“Plans for Concrete Farm 
Buildings,” 48 pages, is 
free. Ask for your copy. 







































PORTLAND CEMENT 
SOAS EN 


ion to improve and 
— = uses of concrete 


CHICAGO 





A el, 










Concrete for Permanence 































Tractor Owners Make 
$500 to $1000 Monthly 
With This Outfit 


SAW LUMBER and Make BIG PROFITS / 
A farmer near Macon, Ga., writes: “Last month I 
cleared $1000 in ectual money on my Corley Saw 
Mill and my tractor, and I have cleared more than 
this during other months.” The Corley Portable 
Saw Millis run by any tractor—a few hundred dol 
lars buys it. Let us mail you our booklet on Saw 
Mill Profits—write TODAY 
CORLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. P. Chattanooga, Tenn, ; 








Take No Risk 
i 30 Days Trial 


» Money bot if not satisfied. 
Made of California Red- 
wood ph with galva- 
nized fron, double walls, air 

between, built to =e 
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CHICAGO WATCH AND DIAMOND CO. 

4737 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 











“Classified Ads in The Progres- 


sive Farmer Pay,” 
advertisers tell us. Let us show you how 
to change your surplus products into cash. 
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want to 
besureofthe 
quality of the 
chicks you buy, go 
toaSmith equipped 
hatchery. Start 
poultry profitscom- 
ing your way—buy 


SMITH 
Hatched Chicks 


Hatched sturdy, healthy and vig- 
orous because they are hatched 

right. Fresh air, oxygen and mois- 
ture gry in proper amounts 
through the forced draft prin- 
ciple of incubation, make better 
chicks. The growing demand for 
Smith Hatched Chicks proves 
their superiority. 










If you do not know of a Smith 
hatchery in your vicinity write us. 


The Smith In r Company 
















1989 W. 74th St. Cleveland, ei 





Get a Better Stand 
this Year witha 


LEDBETTER 


FORCE FEED” 
ad ee = 


Plants cotton either in Drill 
or Hill Drop; ANY quantity, 


ANY distance 
change plates 
sults. 


Plants ALL Seeds perfectly. 


With or without Fertilizer Distribu- 
tor. See Ledbetter dealer or write us 
for Catalog. 


THE SOUTHERN 
PLOW COMPANY 


602 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


apart; simply 
for desired re- 











Let us so live that even the undertaker 
will be sorry when we die.—Tennessee Farmer. 


JOB FOR THE CAT 


Freshman—“How long will I have to wait 
for a shave?” 

Barber—“Oh, about two years.” 
Farmer. 


Tennessee 


AND PLUG THE KEYHOLE 


“Doctor, can you cure me of snoring? I 
snore so loud that I awaken myself.” 
“In that case I would advise you to sleep 
in another room.”—Boston Transcript. 


PLUGGING OUT 


A young woman of Cincinnati was lately 
talking about tobacco and tobacco raising. 
“T should like ever so much to see a to- 
bacco field,” she said, “especially when it is 


just plugging out.”—Wayside Tales, 
A MARK OF HER SEX 
“Willie, I'm not at all pleased with this 


report card from your teacher.” 

“TI told her you wouldn’t be, Pop. But she 
just would send it. Just like a woman, ain’t 
it?”’—Re-Saw. 


EDUCATION 


Teacher—“Johnny, 
ders?” 

Johnny—*“Masculine and feminine, The mas- 
culines are divided into temperate and intem- 
perate and the feminine into frigid and tor- 
rid.” 


ON RACIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
“Describe the manners and customs of the 
people of India,” asked the teacher. 
“They ain’t got no manners and they don’t 
wear no customs,” said the little boy.—The 
Artisan. 


what are the two gen- 


A CLOSE RELATION 
The employer called his secretary. 


“Here, John, look at this letter. I can’t 
make out whether it’s from my tailor or my 
lawyer. They’re both named Smith.” 

And this is what John read: “I have begun 
your suit. Ready to be tried on Thursday. 


Smith.” 


BOBBY’S SAD REPLY 


“Yes, it’s really remarkable. Bobby seems 
to eat twice as much chicken when we have 
visitors,” said the fond mother. 

“Really! and why is that, Bobby?” asked 
one of the guests. 

“Because that’s the only time we ever have 
chicken.” 


NO NECESSITY 


A colored man was whitewashing a fence. 
A passer-by stood and watched him awhile 
and asked him: “Sam, why don’t you use a 
brush with more bristles in it?’’ 

“Wha'fer?” replied the aged and contented 
worker. 

“Why if you had a good brush you could 
do twice as much work.” 

“Yeh, but ah ain’t got twice as much work 
to do.” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Qoporight, 1927, by 


























Free 

Cay Test 
Urewe 

. Vaal Awicoll fis i 





Bor When ite Diarrhea 


In few hours, “disease | is stopped and 
sick chicks full of pep. 


It’s easy to stop chicks dying from white 
diarrhea. All you need do is drop an Avicol 
tablet in the drinking water. Thousands of 
Poultry raisers, year after year, raise nearly 
tvery chick by this simple precaution, Mrs. 
E. E. Franks, Ramsdell, Tex., writes: “I was 


> losing 10 to 15 chicks a day before I received 
» the Avicol. 


I haven’t lost one since.’ 

A free test of Avicol will show how easily 
white diarrhea is prevented and stopped. The 
way it makes sick chicks lively and healthy, 
in just a few hours, is positively amazing. 

you have never tried Avicol, write for a 

Sample, or send 50c for a full-sized pack- 


| age, to Burrell-Dugger Co:, 858 Postal Station 


&., Indianapolis, Ind. It costs nothing to 


» tty the 50c package, because Avicol is guar- 


)aateed to do the work or money refunded. 
if vou prefer trv the free samnle firet 


iy 





HITS PowFUuL HAHD 
TRYIN’ To KEEP UP 
A FAMBLY wHUTS 
TRYIN’ To KEEP uP 
‘PEARANCES! 










ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
W’en a man dooes you a li'l trick he’s 
a pow’ful li'l man, but ef you gits mad 











The Trade Mark 


of “Pioneers” 


The pioneers of the West never guarded 
the cattle branded with their “trade 
marks” more jealously than the master 
workmen at our factory watch over each 
manufacturing process of every 
ing the Black Diamond trade mark. 


For years this brand has represented 
pioneer work in the development of the 
sharpest, most dependable and longest 
lived files on the market. 


Recognizing the merit of files made by 
this company, pioneers in agriculture 
have selected them again and again as 
standard equipment on farms. 


So, in a double sense, the Black Diamond 
trade mark is the trade mark of pioneers, 


G. & H. BARNETT CO. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 


file bear- 
















































ASS 30 Days Trial 
t= 








Money Back 
If Not Satisfied 















for accuracy. Back- 
ed by million dol- 
lar factory. 

SEND NO MONEY 


Money back guar- 

anteed. 

BRADLEY, N-428 
Newton, Mase. 














bout it. den you en him’s de same size!! 








SAY “‘BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Colds 
Pain 


Headache 
Neuralgia 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





| DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 








Con iia only ‘‘Bayer” package 





Or wiich contains 


ety. “Bayer” 
ttles on 24 


Aspizig ig the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ti 


proven directions. 


boxes of 12 tablets 
and 100—Druggists. 





idester of Salicylicacid 





Certified Porto Rican Potato ean, $2 per 1,000, 
f.o.b. Ashland, Aja. Marvin Hern, ‘Ashland, Ala. 


Government inspected Porto Rico Potate plants 
$2. 1,000. Prompt shipment. Express collect. Satie- 
faction guaranteed. Boatright Plant Farms, Baxley, 
Georgia. 

“For Sale.—Pure Porto Rican Sweet Potato plants, 
April and May delivery, $2 per thousand fob; $1.90 for 
ten thousand and up. Rockingham Plant Co., Rock- 








Farmers Exchange f 


CASH WITH ORDER 















































ingham, Ga. 
This is the GEORGIA eo ae ge By The a, and | tee meager <4 — 5 paesanacac 
ering ia, Alabama, and Florida, but it will pay many use ot ons of -NUINE - 
wins Parmer se, ‘The following table, shows rates per Word for advertising, in thie FARMERS: GENUINE PORTO RICO 
eR eANGD department. Each ini mumber or amount counts as a word. We have no reduced Potato plants in season. pions to offer, 
n adv for four a will cost “four times what one week would cost. $2.50 per thousand; over 5,000 at $2.25. Our 
Ee Farmers Exchange— years of experience is proof of our ability 
State plainty Georgia-Alabama. Als., and Fia.......... 6 cents per word to handle your orders satisfactorily. Your 
hat editions you DARE. 0066500. + 00 Texas and 8. Okla.......... 6 cents per word orders placed with us means satisfaction 
A ‘wish to use. a nary 135. x S~ & S. ay ee Poe oe eae for you. We are reliable; have your 
ail Pore 5.000 | Whole South..........-.-.. 27 cents per word banker look us up. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. AMERICAN PLANT CO. 
Alma, Georgia 
‘orma ou ispla assi s in sli r Genuine Porto Bico Potato Plants—Government in- 
Inf tion about “Display” Classified Ad slightly larger type in 
° spected; $2 thousand; 5,000 or more, $1.75 thousand. 
cheerfully given on request. Tomato plants, $1.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. G. A. 
Carter, Rockingham. Ga 











Bermuda Onions.—10,000. $5.50. Cabbage: 2,500, Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and 


WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE | Os SR SA May shipment, B, per thousand; five thousand or 
Yellow Bermuda and Crystal Wax Onion plants more, $1.75 thousend. Jovernment inspected. 





now ready. 1,000, $1.25; 6,000, $6, prepaid. Own J. J Boatright Rockingham, Ga. 
Wanted to Buy.—Good second hand Hay and operate largest onion farm in United States 7 - , 
" . ag 4 . jenuine Improved Purple and Yellow Porto Rican 
Press. Write John T. Capps, Box 382, ylam, Ala. J. Armengol, Laredo, Texas. Potato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000, $1.75 per 1,000. 
Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Leading ‘Si.50e mail- April delivery. Government inspected, chemically 
Oot 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT ed postpaid : 250, 50c: 500. 75c; 1,000. $1.50. Extra treated. Sims Potato Plant Co, Pembroke, Ga. 
ge $l. Expressed: 10.000, $7. Shipping “Porto Rico Potato plants, highest cvality. Order 


pty. Walter Parks, Darien, Ga. now, insure getting early delivery when wanted, Guar- 









































ALABAMA antee Ee Price: $2.25 thousand delivered 
parcel post; $1.75 thousand express not prepaid, five 
By A — pM gy ng “FREEZE PROOF” CABBAGE thousand lots or more; cash with order. Baxley Brok- 
thirds in cuitivation; entire eighty can be cultivated. wiih b erage Co., Baxley, Ga. 
Faces public road, half mile of Frisco Railway, con- Plants. Our large “Winter Hardened FLOWERS 
venient. ti to school and church. Gray eae, — peste were uninjured by recent freeze. Ruchanan’s ee a ogo 
Sn Reina Aree me Manes HB MOY Shippin ant. feraey. Gharlerton, See act apres Toe piped usher’ Sam 
. 1.1 1, a & 1,000, $1.25; — 
= GEORGIA 10;008, ‘tga ol Fo ge pe Ae Re oy “Aci himenes bulbs for ~ poreh boxes. Nothing more 
Homeseekers Wanted.—Write us for booklet about vice. avis Plant Company, Tifton, Ga. beautiful Plant now. $2 per hundred, Mrs. 
Southwest Georgia. Chamber of Commerce, Cairo. Ga. 4 Gray, Carrollton, Ga. 
STRAWBERRY 











HELP OR SITUATION WANTED Millions frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and Missionary, Kiondyke and Aroma Strawberry plants, 
Fiat Dutch. First-class plants, full count and prompt $1 per 100; $1.75 per 250: $2.75 per 500, postpaid. 

shipments absolutely _ Suaranteed. 500, T5e; 1,000, Our plants are pure and free from disease. Commer- 

Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help $1.10; over 5,000 at 75c. American Plant Co., Alma, cial planters will do well to write or wire us for 
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Just as early. made 18 tens em 20 acres 
Choice seed $2 per bushel. C. 





green, Ala. 


Home grown and guaranteed pure, sand and eee 
to name. Smal! lots: Otectans 5: Laredos 

loxis $2.50; Mammoth Yellows Ris 75. Also 
Velvet Beans and Peas. All fob St. Matthews. 





























ad w P. Wannamaker, 
advancing now, m. an Matthews, 
CANE " 
MILLION Cayana Seed Cane, $200 pa” 
STALKS hundred stalks. 
SUGAR Mxpress or freight collect. 















CANE 
SEED W. W. WILLIAMS 

Quitman, Ga 
CLOVER Be 


Buchanan's Sweet Clover.—Will grow on your 
waste land. 5 pounds $1. 50; 16 pounds $2.50; 
paid. Catalogue free. ‘s, M bis, Tenn, 

CORN 

Whatley’s Prolific seed corn $3. Madison Dean, 

Auburn, Ala. 




















Hastings’ Prolific Seed Corn, $3 per bushel, Write 
Mark Saunders, Steele, Ala. 


Mar!boro Prolific Seed Corn. Write for prices 
Marion New, Ft. Payne, Ala. 
er —_————__—____.. 

Neal’s Paymaster seed corn, selected and nubbed: 
peck 90 cents; bushel $2.50. G, J. McCrary, Rt g 
Boaz, Ala. 


As long as supply last, my Mammoth Yellow 2-Bas 2-Bar 
June a. $1 peck; $3.50 bushel. Finley, Standing 
7 a. 














Davis Prolifie Seed Corn from the largest seed corm 
breeder in the South. Send for circular, Clarendog 
Davis, Huntsville, Ala. 


Mosby Prolific Seed Corn, $2.50 per bushel, _ Grown 
it exclusively for 25 years. Highland Seed & Stock 
Farm, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Whatley Prolific Corn, grown from carefully fid@ 
selected seed, $2.50 bushel at shipping point, G, Y, 
Cunningham, Athens, Ga. 


Improved Whatley’s Prolific Red Cob seed corn, 
$3.50 bushel; $1.80 half bushel; 95¢ peck. W, & 
Whatley, Reynolds, Ga. 


Registered, field selected Neal’s Paymaster. Prise 









































Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield. Succession, Avent ted e 
Cabbage plants: $1.25, 1,000. D. B. Kearley, Peter- Copenhagen. Piai Dutch. Postpaid: 100, 40e: $00, ee a ee eee See 















































you get permanent government position. Write him Georgia. prices in quantities. Chattanooga Nurseries, Chatta- ; , -~ . : 
Lamoniatety, wwe a te blants, early and late, 250 nooga, Tenn. 7 eeted bat. We Dasis. mickword, Tenn. S 
—e postpaid 50c; 500 postpaid Tic; extra large size, 500 — 

“we +e = Bf oy Bye BTR. postpaid $1. Extra large size expressed, $1 per 1,000; TOMATOES Field selected Mosby's Prolific a rote white, 

hani lob f The cost to 10,000 for $7.50. Guarantee good plants. No culls 7 4 gE om ——._ —--——— Highest ten-year average. From detasseled seed 

mec! ec and get a good j or bs aoe 12 «shipped. Will mix varieties free. Write R. 0. Parks - Tomato plants leading varieties: 500, $1; thousand grain, small white cob, hand nubbed. — $2, 

BO — NG, a, ~ eA ree bookie Darien, Ga. " $175, postpaid. Bicherd Schramm, Bast Palatka, half $1.40. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. 

Tenn. Frostproof Plants.—Bermuda Onion and Cabbage; - Seed Corns.—Truckers Favorite, 10¢ pound. lows 
All Head, Early Jersey, Charleston, Dutch, Suceession; NURSERY STOCK grown Yellow and White Dent, 6e per pound. 
selected, 50 to bunch, varieties labeled, packed ecare- ley’s Prolific, 90c per peck; $3.50 per bushel. 

PLANTS ful to arrive in good order. Mail or express collect: Fruit and Ornamental Trees.—Salesmen wanted. with order. Ready now. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Als 
; 90¢ thousand. 5,000, $3.75; 10.000. $7.50. | Postpaid: Concord Nureuy. Det. 3. Conewd, Ge, Buehanan’s Tennessee Yellow Dent—Parly, dreuth 
100, 30¢; 300, 500, 90c; 1,000, $1. E. A. Pecan Trees.—Highest quality. Reduced prices. Ht mye d and produees more corn on Southern 
CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO Godwin, ‘Lenox, Ga. Milledgeville Nursery Co., Milledgeville, Ga. any corn known, Peck $1.25; half bushel $23, 
Fine Cabbage plants. R. O. Parks, Darien, Ga. Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field grown. Fruit trees, Pecan trees and Shrubbery for sale. postpaid Catalogue free. Buchanan's, Memphis, 





Mosboro two-eared seed corn, a firmer weevil te 
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man, Ala. bd 90c¢; $1.10; 1,000, $1.75; 5,000, $7.50. Onions: sistent selection of Mosby. Field selected 

Early Cabb. is, 500 tpaid 75 zo Prisetaker, Yellow Bermuda, Crystal Wax, postpaid: Apple and Peach low as 10c. Grapevines 5e. Best for 16 years. ‘Ten will like it. $2.50 per bushel: ta 
Park “ag easy ae s, 5 postpaic 5e. * §@0, 90c; 1,000, $1.40; 6,000, $6.50. Express not pre- varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. Benton County half bushel: no pecks. Fob Wade's Seed 

arxs, De paid: Cabbage, 90c thousand; Onions, 75c thousand. Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. Vincent, Ala. 

Cabbage ae sent C.0.D. 1,000, $1 and char; Plants hand selected, well rooted. Guaranteed to a oo: " ~ 
E. W. Eanphia, Thomasville, Ga. . _ — pe ey A Prompt shipment. Colonial Ms A, jhe mt ed ee ol — me: 7 Se bees cae ee Pee an Wil 

Yellow Bermudas.—200, 25c; 600, 65c; 1,000, $1. “Sm he omen Morn cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 1; ver bushel $3.75; 5 bushel ‘per besa €ar 
Postpaid. L Piant Co., Melon, Texas. Strawberry Plants.— Excelsior, Improved _Klondyke, 500 Yates Apple: 200 Keiffer Pear, 500 Concord We sell out Gen season Sa Siereh Peon & ed, 

Charkeion, and, Jersey, Wabeeid Cabbage plants: Mleignary, Dunlan, S00, $2: 10. $3.25: 9.000, $15; Grapenineg 2 youre, “Firat check for, $100, gels the, Seed Company. Westminster, 8 6. : 
$1, 1,000. Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. svnie landing varieties. Onion nlavia. White Reraude, Red lot, freight paid. Cureton Nurseries, Austell, Ga. . Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn.—Certified by Georgia = 

Cabbage plants: $1, 1,000; Collard $1; Onion $1.50. ermuda, Yellow Bermuda: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75: Hedge Plants.—Amoor River Privet, evergreen, bushy, Crop Improvement Association, 98% pure, 98% te 99% A 
Good plants, Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 5,000, $8.50; 10,000, $16. Frostproof Cabbage plants, Ome year, $2; two year (sizes $3 to $10), $4 per 100, germination. Less than bushel, rate $4 bushel; 1 Ped 

Plants —Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Collards $1; Onions ll leading varieties: 500, $1.25; 1.000, $2; 5,000, $9; ‘lelivered. Guaranteed to live. Evergreen Nurseries bushel $3; 2 to 5 bushels, $2.75 bushel; 5 to 16 bush- els, 
$1.50. Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams, Quitman 10,000, $17.50. All onion and cabbage plants post- Conway, 8. C. els, $2.50 Dushel. Ask for == on larger quantities. $1.5 
Georgia. ' } ; " : co. oe packed in ae moss, assuring safe H. O. Lovvorn, Carrollton, G pea ae ~ 

delivery. sparagus roots, ubarb and Horseradish, 

Fine frostproof Cabbage plants, immediate shipment. Sweet Potato plants and seed stock. : Price list in Seed Corn — Carefully sled jipped and nabbed od 
& . by hand. Tennessee Red Cob at $1.85 per bushel; 

"4 =A for a; 1,000, $1.50; prepaid. R. J. Williams, colors free. Send today for copy. J. A. Bauer, bushel $1. Neal’s Paymastetr, $1.85 per bushel; % i 
cae na Bien Jetsmaia, Ark. WARNING—Since leading authorities advise us bushel $1. Runners White, $2.35 per bushel; % bui Ga. 
1.000 Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Surehead, Duteh Frost-proof Cabbage and Onion Plants.—Open field that it is difficult to tell the difference between $1.50. Sureropper, yellow corn, $2 per ge =< 

Cabbage plants, postpaid $1.20; 500, 65c. John B. grown, gene, wel rested. from treated seeds. Cab- Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore eS ne 5 ne Be at Se pou jon 
Pope, tugerald, a. bage, fifty to bund labeled wi riety name, damp there may be substitution of Black Whbony for ~ » » _ 

Buy your certified Sweet Potato. Tomato, Cabbage ‘eg Succession, Copenhagen, Barly and Late Stat | fising guarantee doce not over Otoorsh seeds, We ao te seam ‘Caen. ne ee Baan the 

t s 0 e an Ss. e riety fi 20 y { k 192 - 
= ee ee Prof. Waughtel, Homeland, Dutch. Onions: Prizetaker, Crystal Wax and Yellow believe all advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in oe eatee by ba Sly as oe 27 val _ 
- > Bermuda. Parcel post meee. cannes: 100, 50c; our columns are honest and responsible, but we els per acre more than closest contestant. Has led ham 
rere A plants, the kind you have been wanting. 200, 75c; 300, $1; 500, $2; 5,000, $8. are not liable for losses due to aa of all varieties at Coastal Plains Experiment Station, 10 | 
= . -- Le “jell 5c per 1,000. Star be au — 1,000, 1 40: é.0m0 $6.50. ye ss Black Ebony Soybeans for Otootan Tifton, Ga., for six years by 3.4 bushels on an average per 
lant Co., itm: . and over: Cabbage, Buy your seed from sons of the originator. Prices: Vel 
- - - ions, 75e thousand. Full count, a. shipment. 25: 9 , 

Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, T5c; 500, $1; 1.000, Sate arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free ALFALFA Bag Pop te gg 7 GE, a 
$1.50, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pesram seeq and plant catalog. Union Plant Company, Tex- and over, $3.75 per bushel, fob. Send postage with Ala. 
Plant Co., Raleigh, N. C. pe hh P . Buchanan’s Alfalfa Seed.—Has given satisfaction. Parcel post orders. Whatley Brothers, Helena, Ga. “Th 

Cabbage plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000 — eS, Se ee Seas, ae COTTON Her 
$1.50, postpaid. Sat isfaction guaranteed. Raleigh POTATOES sen Hon Half and Walf.—Catalog free. John M. Bligh Tex: 
Plant Co., Raleigh, N._C. Potato Plants.—Write for dealer proposition. R. L. BEANS Decatur, Ala. . ; 
field $125," 1.000, delivered. one | a ha Watts, Baxley, Ga. ~ Soybeans. W. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N.C. Cook 1016 cotton seed, 85c¢ bushel; Delfos 85c, Write at | 
EC. Moneta, . Ga. 78, Porto Rico Potato plants, $2.50 thousand, delivered. — oa <—Soxbeans, Velvet eg ey Wintergreen Gardens, Marion, Ala. aver 

wo ag ge Boge oe B. Tucker, Rt. 10, Cullman, Ala. Shear Gresk, Als. ps, , Idshtning Shrress eaten weed. 3S 1%-inch staple; $1.38 = 
field grown; $1, 1,000. Plant circular free. ‘Clark Government inspected Porto Rican Potato plants, aa —- . Hardy, Seno am 
Plant Co:, Thomasville, Ga. $2 thousand. B. R. Leggett, Broxton, Ga. jot ea a Geane—C2.50 bum, Fuyner Cotton.—Cook 1010 cotton seed, absolutely pure, $1 our 

Cabbage and Onion plants, leading varieties, post- Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Nancy Hall Otootans.—Sound and clean. Large or small lots. 2 See eave See Farm, a = 
paid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Immediate shipment. 6 See Rico potato plants: $2, 1,000. Count guar- wring. for prices. Cloverdale Farm, Sandersville, Ga. Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, graded 
Empire Plant Co., Albany, Ga. anteed. Velvet Beans. —1,000 bushels Early S les, 2% —_ ogee. $1 bushel. J. M. Simmons, Mount 57 

tato, 3: $2.25, 1.000. d:; To- Improved Porto Rican Potato plants now ready, - “75 t , s Early Speekles, 2 ~ Ville, 8. vt 
mages $1.00, 1.000, Cabbage 1: ooledt Sor charge ee Png 1,000. J. T. Clinton, Box 314, New Smyrna, a tgs ee ee ae ae ee Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland cotten seed, strain » oor 
Barber nt Co., axley, . 9; privat i — 

- “s md Field G Pi Read Pp Ri P a Ninety-day Speckled Velvet Bean seed for sale; SS ee a uanet 3 ee. S 

Yellow Bermudas.—6,000, $3.50. Cabbage: 2.500, el rewn re# 90° 30 ‘orto Rico Potato an large or small quantities. Monticello Milling Co., , - : 

1.75. ‘Transportation colleet. Southern Plant Co., Tomato: $225, 1,000; $20, 10,000. Cowart Farms, yonticelio, Fia. Grow Wilson Type Big Boll and make money. We wn 
San Antonio, Station A, Texas. Nocatee, Fia. ge ——— : did in 1926, Write us for further information. Ie 01 

Frostproof Cabbage plants: 1,000. $1; 5,000, $4; Improved Porto Rican Potato a $2 per thou- eoveate-Ove. Clay Semen ‘90. iw ~ @ 2 SEE _ Di 
10, -, $7.50. yo er — Satisfaction guar- sand, April, May; delivered. B. M. Bratcher, Coffee, Gifford S. (! pot I cage har ' Lites 
ante Empire Plant Co. y. G Georgia. —_—__— ’ _ 

Plants -—Tomato: 500, aa: 1,000, $2.25, Porto Rico Plants.—Any amounts, April and May ir ae “at $1.80 nog te. gy Bt gay y > LALP AND BALE an 
cog ER OS Rl a hell le ree at sO Se Matinee, Oe gy Hail and Halt sone 44 to 50 per comp En 

50, ‘ yi \dosta, a. aresboro, a. - — 

; a aaa erareaees Buchanan’s Laredo Soybeans have no equal for lint,-and will make $15 to $20 more per 

Jersey yw" Plants: 500, 70c; 1,000, $1.25; 5,000 Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per 1,000. ; 
or over at $1, 1,000. Thurmond Grey Watermelon seed, Stone and Brim Tomato plants $1; f.0.b. Coffee, Ga. ae P Memphis, P ge inst Nascent tleecseuent acre Gan eens Sree. Fee wae ch 
50c pound; all delivered; cash. J. H. Crisp, Fender, Write W. M. Miles — : seed that I guarantee to be pure, send Fan 
Georgia. Millions certified Porto Rico and Nancy Hal Po- 917s Deteks Ge een nat SO Dey Vetut Beans, fer booklet and prices. “> 
he + ee ee ei oe “nae tl tato plants, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 up, $1.75. Mullis isn Co.. Richland. Ga. 4 i ianleer sana B. L. MOSS ne 
—s paid: , Se. ol , Plant Co., Alma, Ga. i 
The navi “Ga. ee ‘homage sean Porto Rico and Frhumph Potato plants: $2.25, 1,000. Velvet Beans.—Running $1.50; Bunch $2.50. Sound Sass, Bites. im 

> $2.25, 1,000. y crop. Special : i . 
are Sh Ready April 1. Order now for early plants. D. B. _ pt ee on oo oe oe Pure Wannamaker-Cleveland F- Boll cotton seed, $1 
abbag@ Plants.—Hundred acres fine, large, well Keariey, Peterman, Ala. - : privately ginned, recleaned, graded, $3 hundred powad - 
rooted, open field grown, frostproof: 75c, 1,000; Col- Early Speckled, recleaned, Seed Velvets; Bushell bag. Murphy & Palmer. Sandersville, Ga, 
lards 75c. Bermuda Onions $1.25. Quitman Potato Plants.—Improved Porto Rico, $2 thousand; 5,000. $1.75; two bushels $3.25. Satisfaction or money back 
‘o., Quitman, Ga. $8.65; 10,000, $16.75: 20,000, $33. Cash. ‘Fossett J. H’ Palmer, Tennille, Ga. ; — = nene og age . te ; 
5 ) nator. e e 541, 520. 

Cabbage, Tomato and Bermuda Onion planta: Soo, Piant_Co., Baxley, Ga. se Beautifully cleaned Biloxi Soybeans. $2.25 per bushel: $7. 100, Hilltop Farms, ‘Adamsville, Tenn. da 
65c; 1,000, $1. Porto Rico Potato, Ruby King Pep- Improved Porto Rican Potato plants. $2 thousand. bushel, fob Wesvminster, S, C. Marett Farm & Seed un 
per and Ragplants: 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.75. Hamby Tomato giants, $1.25 ‘thousand: April, May shipment. Company, Westminster, S. C. me. - a ee —_ a $2.50 ‘per get — Je ore 10 
Plant. Co. . Carter ee a. ——— ——— - oe per cent Unt. 00 pounds. y : 

= aldosta. Ga. Scchanan's aprile ance Hail clise 100,50; joni end Vatret Beane: Gtasten, Mamma Yel. Guaranteed. John A. Paddy & Sonn Menderese, Sai di 

2 ow and edo Soybeans. Write us for prices. Mur- tei 
BERMUDA ONION AND CABBAGE — 300, $2.25; 1.000. $5.50, postpaid. Catalogue free phy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga, fromthe breeder ginmed” and graded atm own et 1 
PLANTS + - “Now a 
: Ne ‘op Mammoth Yellow ge | $1.50: Laredos one dollar a bushel, cash with order. H. F. Hardy, * 
7 f Genuine Porto Rico plants; guaranteed. $2 thou- 959; piloxis $1.95; Otootans $4. ash with order. La Grange, N. C. 
Delivered prices Crystal Wax and White sand; 5,000, $8.65; 10,000, $16.75; 20,000, $33. South- Wstcad-Smith Co.. Ransomyille, N 7 
ig ee wg Nc oe = de 
or Sale.— ans, 0 ishels, $2. 
500, 70c; 1,000, $1; 6,000, $5.50. Cabbage For Sale.—Porto Rican Potato plants, $2 per thou- bushel. More than 5 bushel lot, $2.25 per bushel, cotton. Write for special prices. Vandiver Seed ©0, 10 
planes: i ‘100, 35e; 500, 85c; 1,000, $1.50; 3,000, sand; five thousand pnd up, o1.555 Aart a and May de- fob Stevenson. Horton Bell, Maxwell, Ala. Lavonia, Ga. 
oe and night a and piants ivory. _Busnems_Pient_¥orm. Rexiey. Ge. “Early Speckled, Osceola, White Chinese and Bunch For Sale —Hieavy Fruiter and Cleveland Big Bol 
ae Lott F Lytl Booking orders, April and May shipment, Porto Velvet Beans. All varieties Peas and Scyheans; Span- Cotton Good-—Perehred, recleaned and graded. Write 
ytle Plant Farms, Lytle, lexas. Rico Potato plants, $2; Tomato $1; Ruby King Pep- ish and Runner Peanuts. H. M. Frank'in, Tenniile, for circular. $1.20 bushel. John Paul Lucas, Bow 
per $1.50. Quitman Potate Co., Quitman, Ga. Georgia. 1359, Charlotte, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants.—Charlest Wakefield, frostproof. I ted Porto Rico Red Skin Potato plants; oe Velvet Beans, 90-Day Speckled variety, $1.75 Money Making Cotton.—Pure Petty Toole cote 
by mail prepaid: 500 plants $1.10; 1,000 plants $2. May, June delivery: %. 75, 1,000. Order get bushel. Special price carlots subject to stock unsold seed, $1.25 bushel at shipping point. Early, wilt 
ney 9 rm, Vall ee. R. H. Green & Sons | ne quality. ‘Thos. J. Boatright Plant Farm, nepristol, = se — gro a fob. ‘Ad- sanent,. I or fifteen bales to plow in 1926. G. VY 

ant Farm. anata, a. eorgia. ress . Everage, jusia, Ala. unningham, ens, Ga, 





at 2G 











pan’s Half and Half Bg Seed.—Will pro- 


Oats.—Earliest known. 
— dollars to acre Ruch *. M + 





90c. Catalogue free. 











2 “ey ~Ghab 100-pound bag. Poyner 
la. 


Half ny Half.—Second year from originator; 46 to 
per cent lint; raised on our own farms; 50 
guarantee satisfaction. 





“Tnaceved White "Heanich, small White Spanish, and 


Runner or Hog Peanuts. _ Geo M. Callen, Selma, Ala. 





cents yo any amount. 
Al 





PEANUTS SHORT 


Bringing High Prices—Good Time to Plant 
1 White Spanish, 8c per 


37 (WILT-RESISTANT) 


3 bushel lots and above at $1.25 per bushel 
, 12¢ pound in 125 pound bags, f.o.b 


Out of Auburn’s best strain. 
for wilt infected lands. 17 
individual plant selection. 


McQUEEN SMITH FARMING CO. 


limited, order now. 
COWETA Noga OIL 





se 96. pound bags, ‘$6 50: 
$7.50 per 96 pound bag. 
Barly Speckled, 90-Day variety, 





two-bushel bags $3.50. 
. in 35-gallon barre'!s., 
Cook’s 307-6 Wilt-Resisting va- 
All fob shipping points and 
Goff Mercantile Company 


A. 5, Bains strain Cook's 1010 cotton produces more 


$17.50. 
by Auburn Agena a. riety, 100 pound bags 





Cook 307-6 Wilt Resistant: 
large bolls ona 42% lint. 








Cook _s strains, Auburn Seed Farms, 


Cook Wilt Resistant is a leader in 
every peclness station test 








from North Carolina to 
’* from the breeders at 
, Benton, Ala., or Plains, G 


s 807-6.—Pedigreed and : s 
wilt resistant cotton grown as shown by Auburn Ex- 


For ee and Mixed Peas, $1.85 per bushel 








bh ay Sugar Crowder Peas, =. 25 peck ; 
We ae 





Fr pure 
land Seed & Stock Farm. Rt. 2, Prattville, clean, $2 cash. County Agent, Jackson, 
400 bushels of pure Wannamaker-Cleveland big boll 
cotton seed, certified by Georgia Crop Improvement 
Association, ginned on private gin. 
Hillcrest Poultry & Seed F 








for delivered prices. & Olin J. Salley, Salley 
8. C. 








Cook’s 307-6 Wilt Resistant cotton seed, 





cks.—Reds., and Leghorns. Mr. 


Baby 
R M. A ay attinesoa Ala. 





Purebred Barred Rock baby chicks, hatching eggs. 
Custom hatching a soeiahs. Cc. E. Douglas, Snow- 
doun, Ala. 

Chicks.—Leghorns $13; Rocks, Reds, $15, 100, 
postpaid, Delivery guaranteed. Fitzgerald Hatchery, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 


100, $12; heavy mixed $10; prepaid live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 


Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns, Buff Leghorns, Bar- 
red Rocks, now ready. Write for prices. Joseph Dar- 
lington, Tarpon Springs, Fia. 


‘BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


From vigorous, heavy laying stock. Live 
delivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. 


CORDELE HATCHERY 
Cordele, Ga. 


Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds. $3.80 _—— up. Catalog free. Mathis 
Parms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 

Ancona chicks: $4.25, 25; $8, 50; $15, 100. 15 esas 
e. 50; postpaid. Catalog. Blair Egg Farm, Wiggins, 
Miss. 


Buchanan’s famous Plymouth Rock baby chicks. 
25 for $4.50; 50 for LW 100 for $15, postpaid. Cata- 
logue free. M his, Tenn. 

Vitality Se toe accredited Rocks, Reds, Wy- 
andottes, Orpingtons, 12c; Leghorns, 10c. Free book. 
Appleton City Hatchery, ‘Appleton City, Mo. 


White Leghorn chicks, sired by 100% pure Tancred 
males, $14 per 100, postpaid. State accredited breed- 
ers. A few Tancred cockerels at $5 each, R. B. 
Wallace, Clinton, Tenn. 
































“MADE-IN-CAROLINA CHICKS” 
BLOOD TESTED—STATE SUPERVISED 
Fine, large White Leghorns; dark, rich 

C. Reds; splendid Barred Rocks. $15.00- 
$18.00 per 100. Other varieties. Write for 
catalogue. 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Statesville, N. C 





land and re-selected 

resistance to wilt and root knot; “ 

Agent and banks of Pike County. 
a. 


I a and sell Cowpeas, carload or less. State 
quantity and price. 








Peas.—W' Sg ge 
Marett’s Pedigred Cleveland 


; Mix 
is 2 wonder. Pedigreed Calhoun City, Miss. 


Brabham Peas at 2 1 per bushel; 
ham Peas at $2 per bushel: i 


Dixie Triumph Wilt-Resistant 
Staples 1 inch to 1 
literature and special 














Cook Improved Early Big Boll, 
: . Fourteen years careful 


, $1.90; Improved Whippoorwill and 
The best is the cheapest. J y 


pee 


tion, Consult your county agent before buying seed. : 
) bert “sound field “peas, until supply exhausted : 
.20; Clays $1.90; Whippoor- 
Whatley’s Prolific Seed Corn $1.75 bush- 
Kindly send remittance with order. 





ii 


Wannamaker’s Purebred Cleveland Big 


i 


2 


. Choice seed, reginned, 
. Sacked in new printed bags, 
ing 100 pounds or 3% bi 
gag. Will shave this 
Wannamaker & Sons, St. 


Wannamaker-Cleveland, 


| 





Sacrifice price, $4 a 


ml 
is 
3 


For Sale.—Ellis extra early prolific Running 
more peas per acre and matures earlier than 
J ; matures before cotton 
. Only limited supply for sale at $5 per bushel. 
Write at once to H i if 





Early 4 Simpkins’ 
3.75 b 








faal itt 


Carolina grown a lait and Halt: #4? "Certified Nancy Hall seed 
Hampers covered with sacks. 


Blue Mountain, Miss. 
Buchanan’s Certified Nancy 


Beas and Velvet Beans. 








Ss F ; ~ Company.—Piedmont 
Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed, 
65: 


ie | 








Won world’s record for largest authentic yi 
(30 bales on 10 acres). i 
; 9 to 11 seed to lock. 
cents more per pound. 





Descriptive pamphlet sent on 
Piedmont Pedigreed § 7 
0. 5 Owner and Manager. 











Wilkinson pure individual Toole Wilt-Resistant cot- 





were saved before the storm. 
these select planting seed. 
Tools, $4 per 100 pound bag; 

5 $3.25 per 100-pound bag. 





Wilkinson Select Big Boll 





the most consistent 
We are the originators 


The South’s grain crop, 
producing crop ever grown. 


The genuine little Ninety-Day Early Speckle 
sold direct to more than 2,000 farmers. 
the use of county agents 
Southern state and to the various Experiment 


Half and Half Planting Seed.—% to full inch st staple. 


h s taken the South by storm. 
Here is what they say about it: and ha or 


séed jockeys to get 
will be vended. The crop being new in 
iti it will be quite easy to palm off common 6or 

prepared for market 
. bigger grain = 


Di 
The latter male it 


J. A. Smith, Jefferson, 
“Crook Bros.—Your Half and Half makes 45 
lint and is runn ng a full inch staple here.’ 

“Your Half and Half is 
at least ten’ days earlier than all others, making an 
average of a bale to an acre on six hundred acres, 
pulling a full _ > and ym 2 well. 


much spurious seed 





more uniformity of stalk, 
threshed cleaner of hull. 
much better handled by planter 
; a given quantity wits go 
All seed perfectly cleaned by new machinery 


E. A. 
am getting 48% lint with standard ‘staple.”” 
which tells all about our Improved 
Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 





, the sweet sorghum that 
yields as much or more grain than any other crop in 





Dasheens for Sale.—Dasheens, 





the cheapest hog and 
$3 





Russian Sunflower Seed, 
4 ounces, 75¢ prepaid. 








Lamberts, Bastin, ‘Als, WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 


Buchanan’s recleaned 





Watermelon a selected melons, 











Watermelon. — “Tastes 
The ideal melon for home use 





y vere kids.’ 
iacmetee 1926 Lespedeza seed; free sample. wits wo Wee BiG 


Seed Farms, Waco, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 








Grass; $1.90 per bushel. 











Runner and ae Seed 
% 6© 


| ia) 


LESPEDEZA SEED 

. New crop, recleaned, 
dardized, free of cae Johnson and other 
undesirable seeds. 


af 


bg 





% 


het ae os A pure, $6.80 per bushel. 
we lover, 


alF 


ef 





Piedmont “Pedigreed Big ‘Boll cotton seed, _ 
Selected Rock Dale fore. *$2 a bushel. 


7 


direct from this ox 
teed. Plant now to May 15th. 


TERESA. SaES GROWERS ASSO- 
ATION, I 
Calhoun City, Miss. 


atisfaction guaran- 


aril 





POULTRY AND EGGS 


3il 





e 


~ 


| 








Guaranteed choice recleaned Lespedeza seed, 


chicks from tested and carefully culled flocks. 
‘Per bushel. Provine Seed Co., Ga. 


Bal 
Strain’s Hatchery, Athens, 


Buff laps chicks and eggs. Write for literature. 
. Jones, Gallatin, Tenn. 


Write for —- b Bm 1 chicks, following breeds: 
C. White Anconas 
Rocks, Rhode istand Rods, 
Rome, G 


Calhoun City, Miss. 
ew crop, recleaned Lespedeza seed, 

Seed gu aranteed free of all bad grasses. 
D.C. Mititehenl Calhoun City, Miss. 


Sauchanan’s Recleaned yen ta, of Johnson, 
ae Catalogue free. 















atil ti 


4 


» 





Purebred Chicks.—9%c up. Leading breeds. Best 
laying strains. Prompt shipments. Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Illustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., 
Box 305, Clinton, Mo. 


Big healthy chicks, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, $16 
hundred, delivered. White Leghorns, heavy laying 
stock, $14 hundred. Full live delivery guaranteed. 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, Atlanta, Ga. 


Low Booking ge et accredited chicks. 
aa kinds. Our low prices and good service gets the 
ree color catalog free. Missouri State 

ia hery, Dept. 719, Butler, Mo. 


Mountaineer chicks from purebred, healthy, moun- 
tain flocks. Write for catalog with free poultry maga- 
zine offer. State breed and number wanted. Bristol 
Chick Hatchery, Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 














east, TANCRED CHICKS , 
WHITE LEGHORNS | 


Our Bb records up to 293 eggs year- 
ly. Real layers backed by bonafde high 
records, not claims. An investment that 
puts you in a poultry business paying 
worth while prohts. Our prices within 
reach of all, Write now for catalog and 
rices on chicks and eggs. Densmore 
oultry Farms, Inc., R.F.D. f Roanoke, Va. 


Higrade Chicks.—Official state certified 200 egg 
breeding. Blood tested. Leading varieties. Prices 
within reach of all. Live delivery. Catalog free.. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 12, Brenham, Texas. 

$13 Chicks.—Ferris White Leghorn, Sheppard An- 
cona, $13 per 100. Parks strain Barred Rocks, $15. 
Live delivery guaranteed. as eges either br 
Write us. Blue Ribbon Farms, Greenback, Tenn. 


~Drumm’s famous bred to Jays are better. All lead- 
ing breeds. 4% producers. State —— 
Lowest prices. 100 cent live delivery. Big cata- 
log free. Standard »Poultry Farms, Chillicothe, Mo. 


BUY BETTER BABY CHICKS 


From the South’s most modern poultry 
breeding establishment. We have our own 
flocks of trapnested, pedigreed Tancred 
Leghorns. Contest winners. Rocks and 
Reds. We do not sell for other hatch- 
eries, Write for catalogue. 


DORNS’ POULTRY FARMS 
(Home of the S. E. Egg Laying Contest) 
McCormick, S. C. 


Booth Chicks—8%c up. From Missouri’s largest 
trap-nest breeding institution with ae records up 
to 318 eggs -yearly. — accredited. 12 varieties. 
Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 742, Clinton, Mo. 

Quality Chicks rae Live.—Best equipped hatchery 
and poultry plant in Alabama. Leghorns $14; Reda, 
Rocks. Orpingtons, $17 per 100. Guastntes 100% 
live delivery. Madison County Hatchery, Huntsville, 
Ala. 


























Tancred Leghorns are proven layers. We have high 
individuals Alabama and South Carolina contests. 
Chicks: $15, 100; $150 for 1,000, Prompt delivery. 
— for catalogue. Oak Ridge Farm, Letohatchee, 

a. 





NOW! 
QUALITY CHICKS 
AT SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES 


America’s most famous’ Bred-to-Lay 
strains. Leading varieties. Quick ser- 
vice, live delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Catalog free. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY 
FARM 


Box 101, Clinton, Mo. 


Petter Bred Chicks.—Heavy layers. Per 100: Leg- 
horns $12; Barred Rocks, Reds, $14; White or Buff 
Rocks, Minorcas, Buff Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $16; 
Light Brahmas $18; heavy mixed $12. Catalog free. 
Brockmeier Hatchery, Dept. F, Edwardsville, Ll 











“ay Chicka —Tanered and —— Ss. C. White 
large lop comb any 


prices before Soules a elsewhere. 
mail will a. come R.F.D. 3, Orange, Va. 





PURREREY BABY CHICKS 


guaranteed. White Leg- 
rred Rocks, Silver Laced 


date. Book your aoe now 
for prompt ie ivery. Write for prices. 


THE F. & K. a. 





Order Quality chicks from our Young and Tancred 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns for 
, of Memphis, cleared “a 
pullets from 
well. Our "ideal" aaom 
proved their superiority in standard type and as rec- 
-_ layers of big white - at ational 
t try 


Ideal Poultry Farm, Box P, Millington, Tenn. 








square dealing 
the femons Trail's —_ 


s End, the first who laid 30? esge in 368 
Chicks from these large lop 
pe and wrqnnntens 


— advertising, 
Whi te Leghorn: 


the id's gree test lay 

world’s = 

Reds. Giants, and broiler 

One million hicks By: 1927. Thousands 
testimonials. 

= literature, certificate 

try Farm, Gordonsville, Var 

EMPIRE QUALITY CHICKS 


From carefully selected breeders. 
cent delivery. Prompt cremenete. 








$13.00 $62.50 $120.00 
B. ig os R t. Reds and 


Assott., all breeds 
Assort., all heavies 5.00 

Orders for 50, add 1 cent per chick. Order 
for 25, 2 cents a chick. For quick delivery 
order from this ad or send for instructive 


EMPIRE HATCHERY 
Hogansville, Ga. 





Edwards’ Ideal Chicks.—The choice of critical poul- 
- raisers not satisfied with chicks of the usual grade 
= production and _ vigor. parent 
in Greene County, M 





fi are Missouri coated a 

tified, and have proven their quality by actual records 
of ese juction. Nl popular breeds 

If you want unusual chicks, reason 


ably priced, write for our catalog at 
Chick Hatchery, Box J-50, .Springfield, 








a8, 
Veazey. La Fayette, 
Sheppard’s Single Can Anconas,—Every breeder 
Culled and inspected by 
eggs, stock. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

view Farm, Pollocksville, N. C. 











9" — = oe — Brahmas. 





Prize da» Silver Spengied. f caeaataeed eggs, $1.50 
ah, 








Dark Brown oe “‘selected”’ eggs, $1 delivered. 





ccredit oo take a 
regs 30 per 100. Robt. E. M 


and vigorous chicks from a maael Scare 
ireular. u a. 








Tom Barron White Leghorn sitting eggs from large 
, $10 per hundred. Chapman Poul- 





8. C. White and Black Saeoee. th great Ni 

: Blacks $35: Whites '$ 
per eo delivered. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
N. 





e Leghorns. —Stock direct from 
$1.50, $2 ll 15; 50 

1 fertility guaranteed. 
Poultry Farm, Vida, Ala. 


Hillview Strain White 





Leghorns.—Booking orders 
% chicks Lic each; hatching eggs, $1.50 sitting 
two months vn pullets, 75e each. Sunnyslope 





White Leghasw cass, $7 per hundred. White Leg 
horn pullets, eight to ten weeks old, Sy 50 each. All 
from males of Ferris’ —_ layi ty View 
a. 





Hollywood-Tancred 300-336 egg Leghorns. If 
horns that lay, get our free — 


wens me. ES Sandy, Box w, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





ns. Buy ‘ Ta 
Chicks $15; eggs $7.50, 
postpaid. Order direet from this 4 
aor. A t ~J bi noagae Me laying pullets $2 each. Doug- 








Kwaliteed Baby Chicks.—Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
from breeders culled and blood tested two years for 
bacillary white diarrhea by the Division of Markets 
of the State Department of Agriculture. Order now. 
Catalog and price list free. Harrisonburg Hatchery, 
Inc., 210 Patterson Street, Harrisonburg, Va. 


“EGGLINE” QUALITY CHICKS 


Electrically Hatched—“Just a little bet- 
ter.” Thousands every week. Prices right. 
Big discount on advance orders. Live de- 
livery guaranteed. Get our big new cata- 
log—free. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Ala. 





Baby Chicks for Sale.—Hollywood strain S. C. White 
orns. Bred for high a peedaetion. All from 
selected hens. We a all parent 
live delivery guaran pullets, 10 weeks 
fg ME, TF $1.25 each’ in less than 100’ lots. 
Cowikee Mills, try Dept.. Eufaula, Ala. 





Buff Or ; eggs $1 per sitting. 
andy i Muuelton, Paint Rock, a. 


> 5 ire Ai post- 








Buff Orpingtons. is. Bagge, $2 


Orpington Yards, AB es Tenn. 
Mammoth Buff Orpingtons.—Weight 8 pounds: out- 


and % for a. Chicks, 
I Maize 





$11.50; 20 chicks $5: all postpaid, 
cockerels $3. Heldman Orpington 
Kentucky. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 








Barred Rock ‘cackereia and hens $5 hee strain) ; 
; chardson, Stephen 





Thompson's Ringlet Barred, Rocks. ees, orvedion 
baby ch 








(Ginccilied alle. conthauad on aaah Daaae 





356 (26) 


Farmers’ Exchange ; 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


The above rate lies to Georgia-Alabama Edl- 
ie - ey 000 circulation. i} State piainiy what ‘edition 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds.—Here’s real 
. Special mating heavy 
—-e to 9% d 
222- non-broody dam. 
can tell you how they look. 
50; $16, hundred; delivered. Satisfactory 
anteed. Joe R. Roberts, Collinsville, Ala. 


WYANDOTTES 





Prettiest, wide-awake, exclusive Grocery in Starke, 
in large residential splend: trade. Must 
sell, am leaving state, Full information, write Box 
137, Starke, Fla. 

FARM MACHINERY 


steel, 
$85. 





Puller for Sale.—Hercules, all 
tons. 





Stump 
power; 200 feet cable. Capacity 120 
Brock, Rt. 3, Round Mountain, Ala. 


triple 
1. J. 





Sfiver Wyandottes, » aan tested. Eggs $2.50. Viola 
Kiker, Polkton, N. 


White Wyandotte eces, Fishel strain: 1 
Mrs. A. J. Bonner. Oak Hill, Ala 


15, $1.50. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks.—Grand champion winn 
$2 sitting, Robert Townsend,, Minor Hill, — 
Aristocrat Barred Rock eggs for sale; price list free. 
Inquiries solicited. James P. Alidredge, Rt. 1, 
Blountsville, Ala. 


Imperial Ringlet Rocks, 
win: 100, ei eggs: $1.50, 
Farm, Rt. 2, Boaz, Ala. 
Gardner’s Barred Rocks.—Strong, 
from exhibition trapnested strain. 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Purebred Rhode Island Reds. 15 eggs for $1.50, 
postpaid. John Wilkins, Letcher, Ala. 








ideal chicks bred to lay and 
15, prepaid. One Oak 





vigorous chicks 
Hatching eggs. 








layers; 10 hens 


Columbian Wyandottes, the winter 
J Upchurch, Gordo, 


and cock, $18; 1926 hatched. J. W. 
Ala. 


Jersild’s Invincible strain White 
for eggs, meat and beauty since 1905. 
ing eggs. breeders for sale. Catalog. 
Foley, Ala. 





Wyandottes, bred 
Chicks, hatch- 
Peter Jersild, 





DUCKS—GEESE 


GRINDING 

Send us your Razors, Clippers, 

ground. Birmingham Grinding Works, 
Ala. 





and Shears to be 
Birmingham, 





HIDES—FURS—WOOL 
50 to $3.50 each expressed. Athens Hide Co., 


Ga. 
KODAK FINISHING 
"Kodak ; Finishing by ww —Films developed | free; 
prints, Sc to 5c. W. . White, Drawer 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 











Indian Runner r Ducks. —15 eggs $2, postpaid. Fred 
1 


Roll Films Developed Free.—Film packs developed 





Tidwell, Letch 
$2.75 


Prize winning 
setting. Charles Ala. 


Giant Rouen duck eggs, per 


Guthery, Rt. 6, Cullman, 


PEA FOWL 





Purebred Dark Reds.—Sitting, $1.50; two, $2.50. 
Mrs. Leamer P: Meridianville, Ala. 

Imperial Reds.—-Exceptionally fine matings. 15 eggs 
art 25 chicks $10. BR. M. De Shazo, Greenville, 








Peafow! Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
Wanted.—Peafowls. Mrs. Geo. A, Taylor, Monetta, 
8. C. 








TURKEYS 





Purebred Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for 
sale, 15 for $2.50. Postage paid. M. G. Vest, Hart 
selle, Ala. 





Rhode Island Reds.—Prize winners and good layers. 
Kegs, $2.50 per sitting, delivered. Norris Payne, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


at One-half Price.—From 
yd ib Rhode Island Recs. $10 eggs for 3 
$5 for $2.50; $2.50 for $1.50. Julius Merritt, Dothan, 





Merritt’s famous 








ONE PENNY 


UST send your name 
—no 























ced bioeen Kosltest Cuotsslow priceson stock chicks 


Postal brite tte fine bonis 


& sCHOL’S POULTRY FARM,Box21 Monmouth, Il 
PUREBRED POULTRY 
. WHITE LEGHORNS ‘=i, =. 


coon males 

200 to 

id prices. Shipped an: A 3 c.0.D. 

= ol atching eggs, cockerels, pullets, hens, 

Sera: btn gp cas contest Write 
for free cat etin. 

GEORGE B FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mleh, 


WONDERLAY ericstranwiiteLEGHORNS 




















continually. Cham- 

a at a prices. Males 
fn above breeds send for catalog a free a 
Poultry Farm, Box 8, Buena Vista, Ky. 





Bourbon Red turkey eggs, 40 cents each. J. W. 
Upchurch, Gordo, Ala. 

Bourbon turkey eggs, from heavy 2-year-olds, $7.50 
dozen; from young flock $5. Sylvester Farms, Mid- 
way, Ala. 

Bourbon Red eggs, 
white wings and tails, 
Motley, Chatham, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Barred Rock and Jersey Black Giant eggs for hatch- 
ing. Mrs. Marsh Henshaw, Henshaw, Ky. 


Purebred Brown Leghorn and Laced Wyancottes; 
s eggs for $1.25. Oak Grove Poultry Farm, Gordo, 
a. 








with 
Voyle 


turkeys 


purebred; from 
Mrs. 


dark red plumage. 











l15c; prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, Box 1311, Bir- 
ingh Ala. 





LIGHTING PLANTS 


Good used Delco-Light plants. Former owners now 
have power. Write today.~ Your opportunity; real 
bargains. Birmingham Seed Co., 2315 2nd Avenue, 
Birmingham, Ala. 





MUSICAL 


Bargains in Pianos, Organs, Phonographs and Player 
Pianos. Write for prices if you want to save money 
E. E. Forbes & Sons Piano Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Recipe for Raisin Pie, 10c, New; delicious. Mrs. 
Cornell, Hazelgreen, Ala. 


Wanted to Buy. ———L 
color and price. 
Ave., Birmingham, o & 


Remnant Bundle containing 20 yards of fine dry 
goods such as gingham, percale, chambray, voile and 
scrim, no piece less than 2 yards, for only $1.98; also 
our best grade domestic, 9% cents, Write for 
weekly price lists on scrap bundles, piece goods 
dry goods. F, & W. Sales Co., Tupelo, Miss. 














coverlets. Give design, 


time 
K. H. Prince, 1317 Tuscaloosa 





our 
and 





African guineas 
African guinea 
Riverside 


Few trio White Pekin ducks and 
left. White Orpington, Wyandotte, 
and Pekin duck eggs, $2 sitting, delivered. 
Stock Farm, Sycamore, Ala. 

W. O. Stewart, Weogufka, Ala., 
lumbian Wyandotte hens, 1 cockerel; 4 Black Wyan- 
dotte hens, cock; 4 Partridge Wyandotte hens, 1 
cock; 4 White Wyandotte hens, 1 cockerel; 6 Buff Wy- 
andotte hens, 1 coc These chickens are absolutely 
guaranteed to please you. $2 each gets them, y to 
take each yard; no single bird sold. Woulc ade 
either yard for pure Gray or Dom Pit Games, No 
junk. 





has for sale: 7 Co- 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 
My patented Brooder enables one hen to brood 100 
chicks without artificial y Write for particulars. 
F. F. Hughes, Hillsboro, \ 


LIVESTOCK 








PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have mat 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bidg., 
Washington, D. Cc. Honorable methods. 


Patents. —Time counts in applying for pate nts. - Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘‘How 
to Obtain a Patent”’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
© charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential. Prompt, careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. "Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-K Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C 


PRINTING 


work at cotton 
Arteraft Press, 





Adam 











prices. Try 


Stationery, Etc.—Good 
Gord 


us. Everything guaranteed. 
Ala. 





BERKSHIRES 
W. Graves, American 





Big type. James National 


Bank, Ric hmond, Va. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, 
. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Registered Durocs, all ages and sex; 

mune, Satisfaction guaranteed, W. 8. 

erville, Tenn 








Jerses cows. 





cholera im- 
Latta, Som- 





ESSEX 
Registered big bone Black Essex pigs, 
old. Clayton Esesex Farm, Ehrhardt, 8. 
ah & 


registered and grade O. I. C. White 
Prices reasonable. R-N Farm, 





weeks 


twelve 
Cc. 








Over 100 
Chester pigs for sale. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


Save. Your Fruit.—Use Security Brand 
dust materials and have sound fruit. J. W 
Company, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Peach Spray.—5 





spray and 
Woolfolk 


pounds $i, 


Buchanan’s Summer 
Catalogue 


postpaid. Complete line spray material, 
free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


Kentucky Sweet Leaf; 
Smoking, 15 pounds 
received. Ernest 








with age 
Chewing 
Wingc 


mellow 
$1.50. 
Choate, 


Tobacco. 
Fine flavor. 
$2.25. Pay when 
Kentucky. 

Buy Your Cigars Direct.—50 Aspirations, 
$1.50. Agents wanted. Havana Smokehouse, 
land, Ga. 

Best Tennessee Red Leaf Tobacco, chewing or smok- 
ing. 5 pounds $1; 10, $1.75, plus postage Jno. W 
Jones, McKenzie, Tenn. 





prepaid 
Home- 





The ‘Progressive F 


HINTS ON BUTTERMAKING * 
ETTER results can be secured frp 4 

churning cream than from churning 
= milk. E: 

Use floating dairy thermometer, Dg” 
not guess at temperatures. i 

3. Cream should be ripened at 65 or 7m 
degrees Fahrenheit. ‘ 

4. Stir cream occasionally while it % 
ripening. 

Regulate the temperature of the ™ 
cream (before churning has begun) 9 7 
that the butter will come in 20 to 30 min. | 
utes. Never pour warm or hot water into | 
the cream. 

6. Strain cream into churn to remoye 
— of curd or clabber. 

Add enough butter color (pure veg- © 
etable product), before starting to churn, 
to give butter a deep straw color. 

8. When butter particles have attained 
the size of grains of wheat or a pea, 
stop churning. 

9. Draw off buttermilk through a4 
coarse strainer to catch particles of but- 
ter which otherwise would be lost. 

10. Wash butter two times with pure 
water which has a temperature of 2 to 4 
degrees below that of the buttermilk, 

11. Scald and then soak butter mold, 
worker and ladles in cold water before 
using, to prevent butter from sticking to 
them 

12. Salt the butter in the granular con- 
dition, using a heaping tablespoon of best 
table salt for each pound of butter. 

13. Work the butter just enough to 
dissolve and distribute the salt. 

14. Mold into brick-shaped prints and 
wrap in parchment butter paper. This 
butter paper is 8 inches wide and I 
inches long. 

15. Rinse the utensils with cold or luke- 
warm water to remove the milk, then 
wash thoroughly with brush, using hot 
water. in which washing soda has been 
dissolved. Never use soap on dairy uten- 
sils. 

16. Scald all utensils with boiling 
water, or steam them and let them dry 
from the heat that is left in them. Never 
use a dish cloth in the dairy work. Do 
not attempt to wipe milk utensils dry. 
—North Carolina Extension Division, 














Alexander City, Ala. 
POLAND-CHINAS 


“Spotted Poland Chinas. —The mo rtgage lifter. Bred 
gilts at $56; sow pigs $25. W. D. Wilbanks, Ramhurst 
Georgia. 


_HEREFORDS 


chewing, 5 
Homer 


leaf 


Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red 
> 4 pound 


pounds $1.40 $2.50. Smoking 20c 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 
Cope ed He mespun Tobacco. 
$1; $1.75. Smoking: 10, $1.5 
ERR, ye United Farmers 


5 pounds 
Pay 


hi hewing, 
. Pipe free. 
bardvon, Ky. 





For Sale.—Registered Hereford bulls. J. M. Nixon, 


Hill Top Farm, Livinston, Ala. 
HOLSTEINS | 

~ For Sale —Registered Holstein bulls, 

ers. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


JERSEYS 


cows and heif- 





Kentucky Homespun Tobacco, the very best. Smok- 
ing or chewing, 5 pounds $1; 12 pounds $2. Pipe 
free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when received 
Valley Farmers, Rt. 8, Murray, Ky. 

Tobacco, prepaid ; guaranteed aged mellow 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 
$1; 10 pounds 1. 90. Very mild smoking, 
$1.60. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 


chewing 
5 pounds 
10 pounds 





100 finest Jerseys; Empire Milk- 
Wallis Tractor; Auc- 
Bellbuckle, Tenn. 


Big dispersal sale, 
ing Machine, team Percherons, 
tion April 6. Beechcroft Farm, 


~-« SHEEP 


Sheep Wanted.—Sauthdown strain preferred, 
binen, Blalock, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Sanford & 





Sher- 








Bulls and purebred. Rich, 


ae. 
Mocksville c, 


Homespun Tobacco.—Smoking or chewing. 4 pounds 
$1; 12, $2.25. Send no money. Pay postmaster on 
arrival. Pipe free for ten names of tobacco users. 
United Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah. Ky. 


Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.40; tem pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. FPilavoring with ten pounds 
either grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D, Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M 
D. Biggs. 








Guernsey Cattle and Hampshire Hogs.—Get your 
foundation from the South’s leading herds of Hamp- 
shires and Guernseys. bred gilts, fall 


Servie boars, 
pigs. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 


PET STOCK 


For Sale or Trade.—Nice spotted Pony; 
ride or drive for children; afraid of eothiug, Very 
pretty; 7 years old, closely made, easy kept. Will 
trade for trained pair of No. 1 young hounds or 
Beagles. Joe Johnson, Box 52, Dadeville, Ala. 


DOGS 


Registered Collie pups. Fox Brothers, 
Tenn, 








gentle to 








Sevierville, 





Registered Pointer pups. R. M. Rawlinson, Mill- 


brook, Ala 
Registered Rip-Rap Pointer pups. 
Warrior, Ala. 





Vv. 8S. Culwell, 


TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko, enough to kill quick 
trees, $2. Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


AGENTS WANTED ‘| 





over 100 





MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE 


LD King Cole was a merry old soul, 
A merry old soul was he, 
For he had a good cow, 
And he had a good sow, 
Good hens,-a hundred three. 
a ie eee 
Little Jack Horner 
Drinks milk in his corner, 
For milk and not pie makes him grow. 
He knows it’s the truth, 
That a second “Babe Ruth” 
He’ll become, if he always does so. 
W. H. WOODLEY, 
College of Agriculture, Fayetteville, Ark. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly, selling Shirts direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Represent a real 
manufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York. 





Fruit Concord 


Nurseries, 





Toilet Articles, Perfumes 


Get our free sample case. 
LaDerma 


and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Co., Dept. RB. St. Louis. 


We start you without a dollar. 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 


Big ‘profits, steady income; our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or experience needed. 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





extracts, 
Car- 


Soaps, 
unnecessary. 





Write your name on a le postal card and mail to 
us. We'll show you proof of earnings $15 a day. 
Will you risk two minutes and le against $15 a day 
offer? Mind you, we'll prove it. Macochee Hosiery 
Company, Road 2906, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


$100 weekly representing large direct to wearer 
company. Complete shirt, necktie, and work clothes 
line. Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. 
Advanced commission and bonus. 
outfit free. Howard Shirts, 

M12, Chicago. 








Beautiful perfectly marked purebred Collie pups, 
healthy and intelligent, Males fifteen dollars; fema'is 
five dollars. Spring Grove Farm, Monteagle, Tenn. 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


Spectacle Case.—Velvet lined, strong, durable, 25c. 
“Cthru’”’ cleans and polishes eye glasses, prevents blur- 
ring. Bottle 25c. M. Green, Optician, Homer, 

Tires.—30x3% cords, $5.60; red tubes $1.20. 29x4.40 
balloons, $7.30; red tubes .$1.40; postpaid. Send 
money order or personal check. All new, high grade, 
standard makes. Guaranteed. No_ seconds, 
builts. Request list other sizes. Lowest prices 
United States. Georgia Wholesale Tire Co.,, States- 
sore, Ga. 














BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 





Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sel! Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


We have # wonderful Combination Brush Set for 
the home. Five pieces. Ten uses. Costs less than 
$3. 100% Write 610 Bankers Reserve Life 
Bldg., Box 828, Omaha, Neb. 

Our new household device washes and dries windows, 

cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Agents.—$60 a week and new automobile. Extra 
bonus besides. Introduce finest line guaranteed Hos- 
jery. Silk hose free for your own use. Samples fur- 
saet. Jennings Hosiery Co., Dept. 4837, Dayton, 
o. 














$1, 
. ©, Rawleigh Co.,.Dept. PF-3, Mem- 


$8.00 to $16.00 daily easy, introducing ‘‘Chieftain” 
fine quality, guaranteed tailored Shirts. Just show 
samples, write orders, We deliver and lect. Your 
pay every day. No capital or experience necessary: 
Spare time pays you big. Send today for free sam- 
ples. Cincinnati Shirt Company, Lane 1824, Cincit- 
nati, Ohio. 

No dull times selling food. People must eat. ~ Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience needed; guaranteed sales 
unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you will 
sample case, license and free samples for customers. 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. Ask now. 

Federal Pure Food Co., R-2307 Archer, Chicago 

Agents.—Sworn proof $12.85 daily in advance; 2; bonus 
besides. Introduce finest line new guaranteed Hosiery 
you ever saw. Beats store prices. 126 styles, colors 
Amazing new sale plan a wonder. You deliver or We 
deliver, as you like. Make $25 a week in spare time 
Auto furnished. No capital or experience 
Selling like Samples 


wildfire. ed. : 
| gy Wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 3437, Greet : 
eld. 
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L PURPOSE BARN 


after concrete is placed, holes four to six 
inches in diameter must be left in the 








J 


t which . lends itself to 
i 
» Alabama College of Agriculture. 


the department, 


SE 


of this kind. 


© A glance at the plan reveals that it 
"was designed for the farmer who keeps 

ws as part of a general farming sys- 
; Since this kind of farming is in- 
Decreasing, this type of barn should be- 


erm. 


"come more popular each year. 


- mess, 


© plus a room for harness, 
™ etc. makes a very complete barn for 


© wanted by 
' These were left optional. 
» keep rats out, many farmers prefer hav- 
» ing a separate crib which is good except 
/ that it is not as convenient as when in 


© the barn. 


wa 


r 


The standard plan, as shown in the 
is divided into two sections 


lustration, 
Fone for work stock and one for cattle, 
Rericularty dairy cows. 


BARN BUILT BY 
TURAL ENGINEER 


GENERAL PURPOSE 
the two sections. The farmer who wish- 
@s to increase the space for work stock, 


or vice versa, can do so by changing the 
location of this dividing wall. If he 


) wishes a corncrib in his barn he can in- 


clude it very easily by taking the space 
from either of the sections and locating 
it where he wants it. A room for har- 
milk records, etc., can be included 
where wanted. 

Another desirable feature is that the 
hall or driveway through the barn can 
fun in either direction. In this plan it 
runs lengthwise, but with slight changes 
it can be made to run from side to side. 
Notice also that the plan provides plenty 
of space for getting around, and is so 
arranged as to make cleaning easy. 


The completed plan calls for a big hay 


4 loft as is indicated by the hay chute near 


This hay loft and a crib 
milk records, 


the center. 


the general farmer. These features are 
not shown but they can be placed where 
making the right inclosure 
In order to 


P. O. DAVIS. 
aL 


Concrete on the Dairy Farm 
(Concluded from page 8) 


© variation in construction is made in the 


length of stall from the curb to gutter 
which is varied from four feet six inches 
fo five feet depending upon the breed of 
tattle. Cows of any given breed are 


| fairly uniform in length and any slight 


Variation from average can be provided 
for by means of stanchion adjustments. 


The manufacturers of barn equipment 


' supply detail drawings with their equip- 


ent. The concrete work must be made 
#0 agree with the steel of the stanchions, 
changes in the steel to conform to the 
oncrete work is very expensive. Where 
tanchions and stall partitions are erected 


NS for a general purpose barn 
numerous 

ges and adjustments to meet the 
wishes of the individual have been work- 
out by agricultural engineers of the 
In 
nting it, Prof. M. L. Nichols, head 
said that it was de- 
jgned especially for general or diversi- 
"fed farmers, and to encourage farming 


A wall divides 


THE 


concrete to correspond to the future lo- 
cation of the steel. After the steel is 
erected these holes are filled with 1:3 
cement-mortar. 

A 1:2:3 mixture is recommended for 
concrete barn floors. The concrete mix- 
ture is deposited to its full depth in one 
operation. To simplify the work the 
floor is built in sections. The soil is 
graded and thoroughly tamped under 
each section before its construction. 

Before constructing the floor a system 
of drainage from the gutters and mangers 
should be installed. This drainage sys- 
tem should be so arranged that the liquid 
manures will drain into a concrete ma- 
nure pit and the washing water can be 
changed by a valve into a tile drain. 


A concrete pavement about the barn 
eliminates the customary mud holes in 
wet weather. With a covered concrete 
manure pit there is no loss in the ma- 


PLAN RECOMMENDED BY AGRICUL- 


S OF AUBURN, ALA 


nure’s «fertility value. With the manure 
in the pit properly treated, a concrete 
barnyard and a clean barn the breeding 
places of flies about the barn is elimin- 
ated. 

Concrete silos are one of our most per- 
manent types of construction. A silo 
properly made will give many years of 
excellent service. As silo construction 
requires skilled labor and special equip- 
ment local prices will determine what 
type should be built. 

Sanitary Milk House.— Milk is a 
quickly perishable product, and if it is not 
cooled soon after milking and kept under 
Sanitary conditions it soon spoils. Milk 
should not be handled in the kitchen, 
barn or workshop. It should be removed 
to the milkhouse as soon as milked and 
cooled. With a properly constructed 
milkhouse and cooling tank, milk can be 
cooled within three or four degrees of 
the temperature of the available spring 
water. 





A concrete milkhouse is more desir- 
able, sanitary and cooler than the house 
constructed entirely of wood. A concrete 
cooling tank should be in every milk- 
house. Flowing water or the use of ice 
in the tank can be used for the cooling. 
The arrangement of the milk house can 
vary to fit the equipment. In a milk 
house concrete construction is similar to 
that in the barn with the exception of 
surface which should be made smooth so 
that it is easier to clean. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Portland Cement Association at Atlanta, 
Dallas, and Chicago: How to Make Concrete; 
Silos; Concrete on the Farm; Foundations; 
Concrete on the Dairy Farm; Milk House; 
Feeding Floors. 


From Atlas Portland Cement Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala: Concrete on the Farm. 


From Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Concrete on the Farm. 
































































APPLYING NITRATE 


A* East Mississippi reader says he 
expects to use on his cotton, on | 
sandy land with a good clay subsoil, 300 
pounds acid phosphate, 200 pounds nitrate 
of soda, and 200 
pounds kainit per 
acre. He asks which 
will be best, in my | S0PSiy pri 
opinion, to use all ss ds of satisied customers, North Carolina's oldest, 
the nitrate at plant- | ‘arsest producer of White Leghorn Baby Chicks. 
ing time, along with | CARL _GILLILAND, 
the other materials, 


or to use half of it 
when he plants, with 
the remainder used 
as a_ side-dressing 
after the cotton is chopped out. 

















From breeders of size and type, sired by 
males, produced under the right 

thousands ready for shipment every week. 
position to make prompt shipm 

guaran 





pres! chick backed by $500 Gold ond, 
live > ed of strong, healthy chicks 
finest to lay quality guaranteed. 
Per 100: White, Brown Leghorns, $12.50; 
we $13; Barred Rocks, 4 
1. 50; Silv. Corum, 
Seoes Wyan., Br: Wh. Minoreas, $17; 
s'td $10; heavy ass’td $11. Big discount large 
Quick service. C: Free. 


BONDED HATCHERIES, Box 102, reas Panes 


B. L. Moss 
Rocks, 
norcas, Wh. Wyan., 


There is some difference of opinion on 
this subject, but, personally, my experi- 
ence is leading me in the direction of the 
so-called Auburn or Alabama Method, 
which consists in using all the phos- 
phorus and potash, with a small part 
of the nitrogen, at planting time, and 
the remainder of the nitrogen around 
the cotton when it begins to square. 
I have been following this plan for 
years now, and the results have been 
very satisfactory, indeed; so much so, 
in fact, that I am _ convinced that 
it is the most profitable plan to follow. 
Cotton so side-dressed, instead of turning 
yellow and throwing off an unduly large 
proportion of its forms in July and early 
August, holds a deep green color during 
this critical period, and retains a far 
larger proportion of its fruit than does 
cotton not so side-dressed. 





are 
ed Fiocks. ‘Amer 
Strain White 
» Br, 
$6.50; 100, $12; 


wake a> 
lish 300 
Strain Wh. 
“ te Mixed: 50 
Rocks, 5S. C. 
= Wh, Wyandotte: 3 
Mixed: 50, $5, 100, ig. dicot 
ties. Postpaid, full live 


Camrose. Sevan ae 











HOW TO FEED 
AND CARE FOR 





Hl 
Rais- 


Fertilizing as this reader is, then, I be- 
lieve he will find it best to use all his 
phosphate and kainit and 100 pounds of 
his nitrate when he plants, with 100 
pounds nitrate around his cotton in late 
May or early June. Making a side- 
application entails some extra trouble, 
but I feel certain the results justify it. 

B. L. MOSS. 





LIVELY BABY CHICKS 
Harris’ S. C. White Leghorns are leading the 
Leghorns at Ga. Natl. ‘ Laying Contest. 
EGGS and CHICKS at popular prices from 
the same Snes matings that produced these 
champion: 

HARRIS” ‘HATCHERY, Box F, Pelham, Ga, 
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Ajax Hatcheries Pes: 23: a 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE BARN SHOWN ELSEWHERE ON THIS PAGE 





ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 





Ford owners pleased! The improve 
' Mobiloil “E” gives a double surprise © 


When the improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ was announced, 
More mileage some asked, ‘But in getting the new smoothness in 
between carbon starting and stopping, how can you retain the unusual 

| b - a — freedom from carbon which we have always found in 
| “na Mobiloil ‘E’?’’ 
a Our reply was, ‘That. has been our chief concern. 
: That is why we waited years to change Mobiloil ‘E.’ 
wise eiincas 3 Ingredients used in many Ford lubricants to provide 
between band 2 easier starting have resulted in extra carbon and valve 

@) teplacements. LE troubles. It was only after years of experimenting that 

; S we got the two results: Real freedom from jerky starts 

and stops plus real freedom from carbon.” 











Today’s Mobiloil “E” is cheaper that 
ever to use. Here is why— 


By increasing the life of transmission bands you post- 
pone the expense of replacement. That’s saving number 
one. By cutting down carbon deposits you pay for 
fewer carbon removal jobs. That’s saving number two. 
Nor is that all. 


The improved Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ splashes freely in the 
Ford lubricating system. It reaches all engine, clutch 
More Ford | and transmission parts where protection is vital. And 

miles today’s Mobiloil ‘‘E’’, due to its clinging, resisting 
per dollar. . 

character shows remarkable economies. Less wear. 
Fewer repair bills. More power. A sweeter-running 
Ford engine. 


And due to the great ‘‘wearing’’ qualities of 
Mobiloil *‘E’’ you will use less oil. 











Four quarts to prove it 


Mobiloil *‘E’’ will cost you less to use than other oils despite 
the fact that Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ costs 5 cents more per quart. Four 
quarts, a Ford crankcase full of the genuine Mobiloil ‘*E’’, will 
prove this to you. 

After you have once tried the improved Mobiloil **E”’ you will 
want to keep a supply on the farm. A nearby Mobiloil dealer has 
Mobiloil *‘E’’ in various sized cans and drums. Each container 


: e * bis EK 99 offers real economy and convenience in handling oil. 
Mo ] Ol The year around use Mobiloil ‘‘E’’ in your Ford car and 
Ford truck. In your Fordson tractor use Mobiloil *‘BB’’ in 
summer and Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ in winter. Ask the Mobiloil 
F d dealer what grade of Mobiloil to use in cars, trucks and 
for or S tractors of other makes. All Mobiloil dealers have the 


complete Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations. 





2 . ' York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, B Buff 
VAC UUM O I L C O M P ANY ee eaten” " Atnsitele, ae pers ood “Gi, D ; 


Other.branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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